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VoL. VI.—No. 8.] 
Judge Fullerton on Farming in Virginia. 


We are indebted to the Hon. William Fuller- 
ton for a copy of the address delivered by him 
before the Piedmont Agricultural Society, at 
Culpeper, Va., October 19, 1876, from which we 
make the following extracts. They will answer 
in some measure the queries of our correspondent 
P. A. B., in the July number of the Farmer : 

Steps towards Improvement. 

The amount annually lost in this State from 
too large farms, and the cultivation of too great 
a surface without remunerative returns, and the 
sale of whatever is so produced from the farms, 
without any return to the soil of the elements 
removed by the crops, is something alarming to 
contemplate. Such a reckless system would im- 
poverish any land, however productive in its 
natural condition. And when I recommend the 
purchase of fertilizers, in order to insure large 
crops, it is not with a view of encouraging that 
system of tillage which removes everything from 
the farm which is produced upon it. Nothing 
but a truck farm, where vegetables are raised for 
city consumption, could warrant the expense of 
such husbandry. 

The necessary steps towards an improved hus- 
bandry in this State are: 

1. Ro cultivate less land. 

2. To make that which is cultivated rich in 
plant food, so that it may produce large crops. 

3. The practice of a rigid system of rotation of 
crops, ra mixed farming. 

4. The cultivation of the grasses and less of 
the cereals, and feeding upon the farm the most 
of its products. 

5. Raising clover and enriching the land by 
turning under green crops. 

I speak earnestly and sincerely when I say 
that I believe that the faithful practice of such a 
system of tillage would in ten years increase the 
value of real estate in Virginia 100 per cent., and 
place the farming population in an independent 
condition. There is nothing new in these sug- 
gestions. They are the same old, old story, oft 
repeated and often disregarded. They, never- 
theless, employ the true policy for tillage, and 
the time will come when they will be universally 
adopted. 
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The advantage in small farms can scarcely be 
over-estimated. France is an eminent example 
of this, and she is to-day the wonder of the 
world. Witha territory not equal to one-fifteenth 
of our States, and but little greater than Texas, 
she raises nearly double the wheat produced by 
the United States, and besides supporting a popu- 
lation of nearly forty millions, her exports the 
This all arises out 
‘of the fact that her farms average less than sixty 
acres, and are made to produce to the full extent 
of their capacity. 

All observation and experience go to show 
that those sections of the country are most pros- 
serous where a mixed-system of farming pre- 
vails. ‘Not only a nation but a farm should be 
as near self-supporting as possible; and that 
mode of cultivation which comes nearest to 
accomplishing that object ensures the largest 
measure of success. . 

The farmer who finds in his own garners that 
which is needed to supply his daily wants is far 
removed from the vexations and losses attendant 
upon outside purchases which so severely tax his 
means. It is not unfrequently the case, when he 
produces but a single article for the market, that 


| it commands a price which but poorly com- 


pensates him for his labor, while he has to pay 
exhorbitant prices for that which he is compelled 
to purchase. This is “selling the hide for a 
penny, and buying back the tail for a shilling,” 
which surely is not a profitable transaction. 
Mixed agriculture necessarily leads to a system 
of rotation of crops which is the key to success- 
ful farming. That there is a vast recuperative 
power in lands where a succession of different 
crops is grown no one can deny in the light of 
universal experience. Thousands of those who 
have hitherto devoted themselves to a single 
production, such as cotton, tobacco, or grain, 


| now acknowledge their error. 


Successive crops of the same character ex- 
haust lands of the particular food they require, 
with great rapidity. The aid which nature so 
freely renders where crops rotate, is withheld in 
such a system of cultivation, because the farmer 
is violating her laws. To fight against nature is 
to war at fearful odds, and it is not difficult to 
forecast the result. To work in harmony with 
her, ensures a comparatively easy victory. One 
of the most beautiful of her provisions is that 
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while one crop exhausts the soil of that element 
which enters most largely into its. composition, 
by the operation of some mysterious law, it pre- 
pares that same soil for some other crop of a differ- 
ent character. This is a very curious and inter- 
esting process of nature, which results im- 
mensely to our advantage if we accept her aid. 
As an illustration of this principle, we know 
that clover does not successfully follow itself, 
although it leaves the ground in the best possible 
condition for corn or wheat. One crop therefore 
restores in a measure what another has taken. 
By raising continuously the same plant you in- 
terefere with this beautiful contrivance of nature 
to rebuild her wasted strength. How this is 
done is imperfectly understood. We do know, 
however, that the ¢ ——— plants, like clover, 
will pump from the depths below for the use of 
those that grow near the surface that food which 
has been carried beyond their reach. And not 
only that: this element when thus brought to the 
surface acts chemically upon what it finds there, 
and renders soluble and available as plant food 
what before was inert and resisted assimilation. 

Nature, therefore, will do much of our work 
for us if we will only second her efforts, and 
give full scope to her beneficent laws. It is, 
therefore, a question for the farmer to determine 
whether he will, by a rotation of crops, have his 
soil enriched by rafts on nature’s treasury, or 
draw entirely upon his own. 

I do not mean to argue that there is nothing 
for the farmer to do but follow this system of 
rotation to make his lands productive. Far from 
it. But Ido argue that. he may make nature a 
co-worker with him in attaining a most desirable 
end, Change is a prominent feature in nature’s 
economy. Cut down the forest of hard wood 
and the pines succeed. Again, remove the pines 
and the hard wood reappears. One kind of grass 
succeeds another and nature supplies the seed. 
These changes give the soil rest, to the end that 
the process of reinvigoration may go on. Day 
and night succeed each other, and each performs 
its particular function in promoting vegetable 


life. Eternal sunshine would result in eternal 
blight. The falling dew brings with it the ni- 


trogen from the air to gladden vegetation. The 
sun appears; its light and heat liberate the acids 
and gases which enter upon their work of useful- 
ness in preparing a variety of vegetable food. 

Winter and Summer follow each other. Frost 
disintegrates and renders the earth porous, open- 
ing the way for the heat and moisture of Summer, 
so that chemical laws may work out their beau- 
tiful results. 

Thus unceasingly, year after year, the silent 
agencies are at work preparing the earth for 
man’s use, that it may bring forth abundantly of 
everything which was designed by a beneficent 
Creator for his support. 

There can be no rational or successful rotation 
of crops, unless grass, including clover (and for 
all present purposes I shall treat clover as one of 
the grasses) holds a conspicuous place. The great 
need of Virginia, to-day, is grass. It is the great 
source of the world’s wealth. I do not overrate 
its value as estimated at the present, or in an- 
cient times. 

In issuing the command which brought vege- 
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table life into existence grass was first enu- 
merated. 

“And God said let the earth bring forth grass, 
the herb yielding seed and the fruit-tree yielding 
fruit after its kind.” 

“And the earth brought forth grass, and God 
saw that it was good.” 

This was before the creation of man or beast, 
and was designed to fit the earth for both. 

Named first in the order of creation it stands 
among the first in importance to the human 
family. All history shows that no nation was 


| ever agriculturally prosperous, that did not make 


it one of its chief products. Raising grass neces- 
sarily involves raising cattle, and you can mea- 
sure the prosperity of any nation by the number 
of cattle within its borders. That kind of hts- 
bandry takes less from the soil than any other, 
and requires less labor to prosecute it. 
Clover as a Restorer of Fertility. 

But I must speak more particularly of clover. 
It is called and properly so “the sheet-anchor of 
American husbandry.” Too much cannot be 





said in its praise. It is capable of doing more 
| to bring your impoverished lands toa high state of 
cultivation with less expense than any one other 
agency. Its universal use as a restoring crop, 


| would in a few years make Virginia as celebrated 


for her agriculture as she has ever been for her 
| statesmen. And justin proportion as the farmer 
cultivates this plant will he be relieved from the 
necessity of purchasing commercial fertilizers to 
| enrich his land. Whilst there is no system of 
cultivation which will enable the farmer to keep 
up the fertility of his land without resorting to 
such agencies, yet the use of clover will go very 
far towards accomplishing it. 

A writer in one of the prominent farm jour- 
nals, in speaking of clover, says : 

“A few pounds of diminutive seed furnish 
machinery to absorb from the atmosphere and 
pump out of the earth the elements of fertility 
needed to replace what our wasteful and im- 
provident predecessors have expended. I solemn- 
ly believe that in the benign providence of God, 
clover is to be the Moses which is to deliver 
Southern agriculturists from the bondage of 
poverty and debt by restoring our wasted and 
worn inheritance to its original fertility.” 

This language is not too strong. Clover does 
for the land what no other plant can. It is like 
the gleaner of old, it gathers up and makes use- 
ful what is lost. 

Nitrogen in the form of nitric acid, one of the 
most important and expensive elements which 
enter into the growth of our crops, descends by 
the action of rains, so far into the soil as to be 
beyond the reach of ordinary plants. The roots 
of the clover plant are so many messengers to 
bring it back to the surface again. 

The coral insect does not more effectually ex- 
tract from the waters of the sea the material 
which enables it to construct the wrecking reef 
than does the clover plant seek out and garner 
plant food from earth and air for man’s use. And 
then as if to indicate what great office it was de- 
signed to perform in the economy of nature, viz : 
to prepare the way for other life, it refuses to 
consume this ingathered nutriment, but dies and * 





leaves it for the nourishment of succeeding crops. 
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It is this fact that has led farmers to say that 
their lands, where clover had grown in great 
luxuriance, but refused to grow longer, was 
clover sick. In other words it had performed its 


function, accomplished the great object of its. 


life, and then, like the silk worm, died. 

There is nothing truer in nature, than that the 
clover plant whilst drawing largely upon the 
richness of the soil for its own sustenance, leaves 
the earth far richer in plant food than it found it. 
And this marvellous feat is by a skill peculiarly 
its own, for the wit of man has never accom- 
plished it. Science has for years been engaged 
in trying to discover some inexpensive method 
by which the nitrogen of the air could be forced 


into combination with other substances so as to | 


be used in cultivating the earth. It has never 
been accomplished. That it will be I do not 
doubt, for it would be a bold man who would 
set a limit to man’s discoveries. He that is suc- 
cessful in this field of experiment will be the 
world’s benefactor, for he will have bestowed 
upon it a priceless boon. But what man has 
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grasses as sweet as ever sprang from the earth, 
and in quantities to satisfy the most exacting. It 
follows that the aroma of our butter and cream 
may be such as to tickle the palate of the most 
fastidious. I sincerely trust that the day is not 
far distant when the order of things will be re- 
versed, and the place of demand and supply respec- 
tively changed. 

Neither does Virginia manufacture the cheese 
she consumes,—an industry which has enriched a 
great portion of the North, and for which the 
most of your State is well adapted. 

Your short winters, and the consequent ad- 
vantage you possess in fattening cattle and sheep 
for the market at a diminished expense, suggests 
a branch of business which other sections of the 
country, less favored than you, have made pro- 
fitable. So far as these things are concerned, 
you should fear no rivalry. Corn, one of the 
most important crops in our country as a fat-pro- 
ducing food, finds a congenial soil in Virginia. 
Boast as they may of the products of the West- 


| ern dairies, your lands will produce as much 


failed to do, the clover plant is constantly ac- | 


complishing. In your fields, where it is grown, 
this great helpmeet is silently but successsfully 
toiling for your good. Earth and air yield alike 
to its influence and surrender their riches to its 
solicitations. 

If, then, clover is the Moses to lead you out of 
the wilderness (and I agree with the writer from 
whom I have quoted this language) I beg of you 
let the figure drop there, and do not let it be forty 
years in accomplishing it. The promised land 
can be reached in a much shorter period. Pisgah 
will rise up at your bidding, the waters will di- 
vide to your approach, and you can pass over 
from leanness to plenty. Clover will do for you 
what miracles did for Moses. Yea, it will do 
more. It will cancel notes, pay mortgages, ex- 
tinguish obligations, and bring abundance where 
there is now want. 

And now, having condemned that system 
which permits what is raised on the farm to be 
sold from it, I beg leave to suggest other modes 
of getting an income from your labor. 
so I must call attention to some facts which need 
no comment. You have easy and daily access to 
the cities of Alexandria, Washington and. Balti- 
more, where there is found a ready market for 
everything your soil is capable of producing. 
And yet the two former cities are supplied daily 
with the most of the cream which is used for domestic 
purposes, from distant counties in the State of New 
York. And when you request the purchasers to 
take their supply from Virginia, they will do so 
only at a reduced price, for the alleged reason 
that for the want ef good pasture we cannot produce 
so good un article. They think—and with some 
cause—that broom sedge will not make good 
cream. 
kets are closed against us, and we are shut out 
from an industry that has made my native State 
rich. 

Washington has also received the most of her 
supply of Aay from the same source, and her Jest 
butter from New York and Philadelphia. This 
is a reflection upon our soil, which, though now 
deserved, it is needless to say will not long be 

ubmitted to. For it is capable of growing 


In doing | 


per acre as theirs under that treatment which 
you ought to give them. 
The future glory and prosperity of 
Virginia 

depends more upon the character of the men 
who shall cultivate her soil, than those-who shall 
draw salaries from her treasury. Put intelligence 
upon the farm, and you will have distinction in 
the cabinet. A successful scientific agriculture 
infuses life and health in the whole body r0litic, 
and strengthens the arm of the State. Young 
men can make no more fatal mistake than to 
look upon farm labor as degrading. To till the 
soil is an honorable as well as a useful employ- 
ment. The first command of the Almighty, 
after the creation of man, was, that he should 
“subdue” the earth. That command afterwards 
received its practical fulfilment when Adam was 
placed in the Garden of Eden with the Divine 
injunction “to dress and keep it.” And as if this 
were not enough to dignify and ennoble the labor 
of the husbandman, we are told by the sacred 
historian that whilst “the heavens, earth and sea” 
were called into existence by a simple command, 
yet that “Tie Lord planted the Garden which 
Adam was commanded ‘to dress and keep.’ ” 
The necessity for toil, therefore, is not, as has 
been so often alleged, a part of the curse conse- 
quent upon the fall,—--for these events to which I 
allude were before the great transgression. The 
necessity fur labor should therefore be regarded 
as a blessing. The Psalmist, in enumerating the 


| evidences of God’s goodness and wisdom, ex- 


It is for this cause that our home mar- | 


claims: “Man goeth forth unto his work and to 
his labor until the evening.” Labor, therefore, 
should not be treated with contempt. Neither 
should farming be made so unattractive and re- 
pulsive as to drive young men to the large towns 


| and cities to seek precarious livelihoods there. 


‘ 


| benefit of their example? 


Is the country to lose not only their presence, 
but also their energies, their talents, and the 
A remedy may be 
found for all this. Young men can and must be 
attracted to country life. That remedy is in the 
hands of the present generation. It is to make 
farming more attractive by making it more pro- 
fitable and less laborious. If, instead of fields 
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covered with broom sedge, and scarred by deep, 


cavernous and unsightly gullies, capable of pro- | 


ducing, under the treatment they receive, barely 


sufficient to pay the expense of cultivation, your | 


sons could look upon rich, well-cultivated and 
productive farms, adorned with herds of well-bred 
cattle, barns bursting with the rich fruits of the 
harvest, they would cease to sigh for the city life 
and adventure. They then could see something 
ahead in their lives beside unrecompensed toil 
and griping poverty. I do not say they could 
accumulate great wealth, but I do affirm that 
they could surround themselves with the com- 
forts and luxuries of life sufficient for a rational 


—- 

hat we want on the farm is that energy and 
enterprise which makes the successful merchant, 
that talent which makes the successful profes- 
sional man, and that educated observation which 
enables men to unlock the secrets of nature, 
comprehend her laws, and appropriate her wealth. 


No other calling opens a wider field for investiga- | 


tion or a grander opportunity for useful experi- 
ment, which may benefit not only the individual 
but all mankind. 


It is desirable to accumulate wealth, but it is | 


still better to be useful. It is our privilege to be 


rich whilst it is our duty to be useful to our fellow- | 


men. It is a hackneyed saying, that he who 

makes two blades of grass grow where but one 

ew before, isa public benefactor; and it is true. 

t illustrates that great want that everywhere ex- 

ists for progress in the cultivation of the earth, 

and the willingness of the world to honor those 
who contribute to it. 

Who deserves to be more honored than he 
who first discovered the constituent elements of 
veqruetie life ; or Lawes and Gilbert of England, 
and Ville of France, who have spent their lives 
in experimental farming for the good of man- 
kind; or Johnson of our own country, who bas 
written those wonderful books entitled “How 
Plants Grow” and “How Plants Feed?’ And 
who will so effectually win fame as he who shall 
yet discover some practical method by which 
that coy constituent, composing ninety per cent. 
of the atmosphere, shall be wooed into an alli- 
ance with other objects, so as to be used in en- 
riching the earth? Whose names more readily 
occur to us here to-day at this harvest festival, as 
objects of our gratitude, than Ruffin and Taylor, 
of our own State, who have left behind them as 
monuments of their usefulness the examples 
they set in improving agriculture? Had their 
admonitions been heeded, Virginia would have 
been to-day far in advance of her present con- 
dition; and while all may not expect to reach 
the same measure of usefulness, yet there is an 
opportunity for every one who tills an acre of 
soil to aid in bringing about a state of things 
which will remedy the evils which now exist. 

It should be the object of every one, young 
and old, to co-operate in making Virginia more 
attractive than it is. The West, with all its 
boasted advantages, has no such claims on the 
favors of the young, nor does she present so 
many advantages to those seeking new homes; 


and yet when it is proposed to such that they | 
turn their faces toward this State, they raise two | 


objections which are difficult to answer : 


First—That her lands are exhausted, and can- 
not be resuscitated except at a great expense. 

Second—That her roads are neglected, and at 
times almost impassable. 

For these reasons, hundreds of persons who 
otherwise would seek homes here are turned 
away. 

It is in your power to remedy these things, 
and in doing so you will not only attract strang- 
ers from abroad, but you will make Virginia 
more attractive to your children at home. There 
is no more important object than this. Bind 
your sons to the soil by every means in your 
power. Overcome, if possible, any desire on 
their part to leave the country for city life. Let 
them compare the present condition of the tillers 
of the soil with that of the tradesman, and they 
will see that the advantage is largely with the 
husbandman. 


| 
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Beets and Beet Sugar. 





Messrs. D. Landreth & §cn:, Philadelphia, 
| have published a pamphlet, on 7he Value and 
Culture of Roots, to which they add an appendix 
on the production of beets for sugar, which we 
give below. It will be of interest to our readers 
to know that Maine has offered a bounty for the 
production of sugar beets, and that our neighbor- 
ing State of Delaware has, by her Legislature, 
made an appropriation and appointed a com- 
mission to expend it, for encouraging the grow- 
ing of beets for sugar. The commission has 
offered premiums to the amount of $150 for the 
products containing the largest per centage of 
sugar. 

Sugar is annually imported into the United 
States to the amount, we believe, of over 
$60,000,000, and though there may be some 
drawbacks and disasters, there can be little doubt 
that the time will come when the manufacture 
of beet sugar will become a paying industry in 
this country, Prof. Goessman has produced at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Collegesome very 
fine samples of sugar at a cost which would seem 
not tof be an extravagant one, considering the 
facilities for its production. 


ON BEET SUGAR. 

The producer of cattle-feeding Roots must 
needs be somewhat familiar with the Sugar 
Beet and its uses, and so impressed are we with 
the prospective advantage ot Beet Sugar manu- 
facture in the United States, that the attention 
of the readers of this pamphlet is invited to the 
brief remarks we have to offer. We are now 
engaged in conducting some experiments on our 
farms in four different States, under distinct 


conditions of soil and climate, and hope to be 
able to present results which will certainly be 
interesting and possibly of practical value. 

In Europe, the manufacture of Beet Sugar has 
stimulated agricultural enterprise to a wonder- 
| ful extent, and is annually extending over 
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broader territory. In fifteen years it has in- 


creased fourfold. At first the governments of 
France and Germany paid bounties to the manu- 
facturers, and in addition protected them by 
high tariff; now these same governments exact 
an internal revenue tax of from thirty-four to 
fifty-five dollars on every acre of roots grown; 
and in the face of this enormous tax, the farmers 
and manufacturers wefe never more prosperous. 

The Beet Sugar made in Europe in 1875 
amounted to 1,317,623 tons, a production equal 
to 61 per cent. of the cane sugar manufactured 
in the world. The internal revenue tax upon 
European Beet Sugar amounted in 1874~5 to 
over 40,000,000 of dollars. 

The production of Beet Sugar in France is 
2,040 Ibs. per acre. The amount of Cane Sugar 
produced in Louisiana is 1,904 tbs. per acre. 
The gross production of Louisiana in 1875 was 
only one-eighth of the amount of sugar con- 
sumed in the United States, the inhabitants of 
which consume twice as much per capita as 
those of any other country. Similar data to any 
extent can be furnished proving beyond cavil 
the profitableness of the Sugar Beet industry in 
Europe, and that a full demand can be found in 
our domestic markets for all that can be made. 

The general improvements consequent on the 
manufacture of sugar are of inestimable advantage 
to the prosperity of any locality or country 
where it has been successfully pursued. The 
manufacture stimulates the production of other 
crops, a8 Beets can be grown to the best advantage 
only under a practical system of rotation of 
crops. The:high manuring necessary in Beet 
culture results in bountiful harvests of interme- 
diate crops. In addition, the processes of culture 
commencing in April and continuing till October, 
and those of manufacture lasting from October 
till April, make an increased demand for 
laborers, adding to the permanent population of 
the district, and the supply of whose increased 
wants brings prosperity to others,—thus com- 
pleting the circle of social prosperity. 

The fattening of cattle upon the cake or 
cellular residuum from the processes is exceed- 
ingly profitable, and stimulates the production 
of hay and grain—these being necessary adjuncts. 
The manure carefully saved, under the system of 
stall feeding, is returned to the lands from 
whence the roots were taken ; and with judicious. 
application of commercial manures the fertility 
of the soil is annually enhanced. 

The processes of culture require improved 
p somyrves implements; with these comes the 
closer observation of rural affairs, and thus the 
farmer is educated to habits of investigation, as 
well in agricultural chemistry as the general 
study of vegetable life. 

Thus it may readily be perceived that the 
Beet Sugar industry is profitable to all con- 
cerned; all classes participate in the prosperity 
it creates and diffuses. No agricultural pursuit 
is so beneficial to the community where it is 
carried on—the producers and manufacturers 
dealing directly with each other. 

At a County Agricultural. Exhibition in 
France the following significant inscription was 
. placed on a triumphal arch: 
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“Before the manufacture of Beet Sugar, the 
arrondissement of Valenciennes produced 695,750 
bushels of wheat, and fattened 700 oxen. Since 
the manufacture of Beet Sugar was introduced, 
the arrondissement of Valenciennes produces 
1,157,750 bushels of wheat and fattens 11,500 
oxen.” 

In Beet Sugar districts the proprietors of the 
factories, as a rule, have some hundreds of acres 
under their own control, and purchase additional 
supplies of roots from their neighbors, at prices 
ranging from four to five dollars a ton. A 
factory costing ten thousand dollars in its equip- 
ment will work up, during the manufacturing 
season of six months, 100 acres of roots and afford 
employment for ten or twelve operatives. One 
costing fifty thousand dollars will employ fifty 
men and work up annually the roots grown upon 
500 acres—the annual area in roots under a four- 
course rotation of 2,000 acres. 

The root-grower can average ‘twelve tons to 
the acre, often fifteen and over; the cost of 
production of which should not exceed forty 
dollars per acre on a most liberal allowance for 
rent of land, manure and labor. In Europe the 
leaves cut from the crop when harvested are 


| preserved for months in air-tight under-ground 


chambers, and are relished by cattle when fed 
mixed with other food. 

The pressed pulp sold by the manufacturers 
amounts to about 20 per cent. of the weight of 
the roots used. It is valued at $5 a ton as cattle 
food, and can be thoroughly preserved in under- 
ground vaults, or equally as well in deep trenches 
from which the air is excluded. This cake is 
looked upon as a highly valuable factor in the 
production of sugar; a sixty thousand dollar 
factory producing cake sufficient to feed 300 
head of cattle during a period of six or seven 
months. 

Fattening stock, it will thus be seen, becomes 
a prominent feature in all districts where the 
Beet Sugar industry is pursued; and with the 
new markets opened abroad to the almost 
limitless import of American beef this feature is 
of increased importance. 

The cultivated Sugar Beet is pre-eminently a 
potash plant. This element must be liberally 
supplied to effect good results, and though other 
constituent parts are equally necessary they are 
more likely to be naturally present in the soil, 
and are only required in small proportions. The 
potash in the ash of Sugar Beets amounts to 
48 per cent.—as much as all the other constitu- 
ents united. Strong nitrogenous fertilizers, 
though forcing the roots to large development, 
are objectionable, as they are not conducive to a 
high percentage of saccharine. Saline sub- 
stances do not so much retard the formation of 
saccharine matter as its complete extraction and 
crystallization; an excess of molasses is thus 
produced—an article less profitable than sugar. 

Virgin soils and others rich in vegetable 
mould and saline constituents cannot be ex- 
pected to produce beets adapted to sugar-making 
purposes. Such soils may grow gigantic roots, 
but they are not such as are most profitable, as 
the manufacturer pays the grower in proportion 
to the percentage of saccharine matter con- 


| tained in the roots furnished. The sheet-anchors 
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of Agriculture must always be stable manure 
and green crops ploughed in. Commercial 
fertilizers are only ee age though in- 
valuable when honestly made. Stable manure 
freshly applied is, however, prejudicial to the 
free formation of sugar, and in Germany is 
always applied to the crop preceding the beets. 
The application of manures must be regnl:ied 
by the soil and rain-fall, as no fixed fo-...56 can 
be offered to suit all locations. 

The aim of the grower of Beets for Sugar 
should be to secure by manuring and culture a 
root containing the highest percentage of 
saccharine matter, with the lowest percentage of 
salts and other foreign substances—the presence 
of such being an impediment to the complete 
extraction of the sugar. Sugar Beets to be 
profitable should contain not less than 12 per 
cent of saccharine, and by the scientific applica- 
tion of manures have been made to yield 18 
per cent. 

The ‘specific gravity of the juice affords a 
satisfactory indication of the saccharine proper- 
ties; if at 1.05 the saccharine amounts to over 
13 per cent., from which 8.70 per cent. of the 
weight of the roots can be obtained in sugar. 

e percentage of sugar extracted = the 

manufacturer has annually been in- 

sreasing from 6 per cent. in 1835 to 9 per cent. 
in 1875. 

If the Beet Sugar industry can be successfully 
pursued in this country, so as to meet simply the 
domestic demand for sugar, the impetus to other 
interests would be, if not incalculable, at least 
difficult to estimate. In that event the area of 
land annually under cultivation in beet. roots 
would be 1,000,000 acres. The machinery and 
buildings required would be of a value of 
100,000,000 dollars. 2,000,000 tons of coal would 
be required by the factories, and 1,000,000 dollars 
worth of stable manure and other fertilizers 
annually purchased. No agricultural interest in 
Europe can be compared with it in rapidity of 
growth or in the advantages resulting from its 

ursuit. 

That there can be found within the Union 
eam | sections where this industry may be 
nt tably established admits of no question. 

liminary experiments are needed, and the 
first step is to grow roots, and closely observe 
the influence of soil, manure, and climate, and 
when the roots are in proper condition procure 
analysis of the juice. : 

If the roots can be produced by the farmer in 
quantities of twelve tons and: over per acre, and 
sufficiently rich in saccharine matter, and the 
locality be favorable as res fuel and an 
abundance of pure water for manufacturing 
purposes, the proper conditions exist, and capi- 
tal is all that is required. 

The co-operative system pursued in dairy 
districts would be quite as feasible in the manu- 
facture of Beet Sugar. 


—_-- - 
— Buttermilk has healing ers well known 
to most thrifty housewives. It is frequently used 


to heal ulcers. It is softening and soothing to 
the flesh and has certain cleansing qualities. 
The fresher it is the better. 





Another Enterprising Virginia Farmer. 





A friend in Maryland sends us the following 
account, from the Virginia Patron, of what is 
described as a model farm in Fauquier. Our 
correspondent says the description is not over- 
colored ; that during the past winter Mr. Turner 
fed 100 head of horned cattle, large and small, on 
his home farm,—everything made being fed on 
the place. In the spring he sends the young 
stock to some mountain farms. 


A few days since I visited the home farm of 
Mr. E. C. Turner, near The Plains Station, Ma- 
nassas Gap Railroad, Fauquier county, Virginia. 
The farm contains two hundred and ninety acres, 
and is situated on the grade road leading from 
The Plains to Middleburg, in Loudoun county. 
We found Mr. Turner at home, and were received 
by his wife and himself in true ——- style. 
Allow me to say just here, that nothing I can 
write will give a proper idea of the law, order 
and ain beauty of this farm, or a just idea 
of the man who directs it. Mr. Turner is a 
farmer in every sense of the word. He has the 
brain to originate, ample means to execute, and 
faith in mother earth. The farm is divided into 
eight fields, neatly and substantially fenced. The 
fencing is principally a combination of stone and 
plank, e as follows: locust posts are set, as 
for an ordinary plank fence; astone wall is built 
between and around them, about two and a half 
feet high and eighteen inches thick at the top; 
two wide plank are nailed on the posts; a 
narrow strip is nailed where the planks join. 
The ngewe part of the fence is neatly white- 
washed. A person can form no idea of the 
beauty of this combination until seen, together 
with the rich green of the fields. When you 
take hold of a gate on this farm, you do so with 
perfect confidence that it will open, and in 
shutting that it will latch. 

Mr. Turner’s rotation begins with corn. A 
sod field is selected, and home-made manure is 
applied with a lavish hand. The manure is put 
where most needed; sometimes at the rate ot 
100 ox-cart loads per acre. This seems incredi- 
ble, but Mr. Turner made during the past 
winter fifteen hundred loads of manure. Seeing 
is believing. The field is ech to the depth of 
éight inches. Sharp-toothed harrows are next 
applied, and the field is harrowed and cross 
harrowed and torn all to pieces—“the more you 
harrow the better.” The field is now ready for 
planting ; rows are laid off four feet apart, and 
corn dropped at intervals of about eighteen 
inches, using one peck of seed per acre. No re- 
planting is necessary, but a great deal of thin- 
ning, which Mr. Turner regards as beneficial, as 
pulling up the corn loosens the earth around the 
stalk which is left. In thinning, the stalks are 
left as near equi-distant as possible. Mr. Turner 
thinks it better to have one stalk every nine 
inches, rather than two eighteen inches apart. 
The first cultivation is to run around the corn 
with bull tongues, on single shovel stocks; 
using the single shovel to break out the middles. 
The next plowing is the same. In the last plow- 
ing a mould-board plow is used, the moukt-Soard 
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next to the corn, throwing the dirt towards the 
corn. The middles are broken out with double 
shovels. This buries and kills the crab-grass 
between the corn. No hand hoeing is done. 
The Prolific is the corn used. The proprietor 
showed fine specimen of the seed, weighing over 
sixty pounds per bushel. There is always a 
good crop of corn made, and if Mr. Turner 
would compete, he could easily take the prize 
offered by the State Fair. Oats follow corn, and 
wheat seeded to grass, the oats. The fields are 
flushed for each crop. Bone is used liberally ; 
and guano with wheat, which latter Mr. Turner 
thinks ripens and gives weight to the wheat. 
Lancaster wheat is sown, as best adapted to 
grass seeding. Clover and timothy are the 
grasses used. The land lays in grass five years, 
and is then put again in cultivation. 

On the farm are two fine barns conveniently 
situated and suitably arranged; and, strange to 
say, the barns are neatly painted. In the larger 
barn the threshing machine, mills for grinding 
corn meal, horse feed, corn-sheller, fan, etc., are 
situated—all worked by horse power. This sort 
of work is done in bad weather. In the smaller 
barn are the cattle scales. The sheep are housed 
here, and hay stored. 

The cattle are wintered in the barn-yards, and 
are fed on corn, fodder and hay; straw is used 
for bedding. Here, then, is the secret of the 
manure making. Forty stock cattle were 
wintered on this farm. On the 31st of October, 
1876, the average weight of the cattle was 880 
Ths.; on the 23d of April, 972 tbs.,a gain of 92 
tbs. The cattle were not fed until 27th of 
November. 

Mowers, reapers and the horse rake are used, 
but the drill has been discarded. Wheat and 
oats are sown broadcast by hand. The lot is 
always devoted to broadcast corn. 

Mr. Turner has in successful operation a 
system of farm labor which should be universally 
adopted. He has a number of tenant houses, 
which he lets to the hands, furnishing them so 
much provisions, wood, etc., and paying so much 
money. The hands have their own cooking, 
etc., done, and bring their dinners with them to 
work. This system saves much care and 
anxiety to the good wife—“seed time and har- 
vest, summer and winter,” are all one to her. 
Mr. Turner believes in under-draining. The 
eight-field system is in practice on all Mr. Tur- 
ner’s farms, and his neighbors are adopting it. 





Prosperity in Georgia. 





Georgia has for many years borne the title of 
the “Empire State of the South,” which she has 
earned by the earnest manner in which she had 
entered upon the system of manufacturing the 
raw materials which she raised upon her own 
soil. Her population has ever shown itself ener- 
getic, and her agriculturists are probably unex- 
celled for their intelligence and practical efforts 
in the progressive system which the light of 
science is shedding upon their pathway. In 
ante-bellum times, we remember, no other State 
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80 largely entered into the trial of the guanoes 
which were introduced among the farmers of the 
country, as Georgia, and she is now using more 
extensively of the most approved fertilizers of 
the day than any of her sisters. We have in 

former numbers shown the wisdom of her course 

in the establishment of a system of protection to | 
her farmers in the purchase of those materials 

supplying them with plant-food, by which they 

are saved from imposition in the sale of worth- 

less articles, whereby they are liable not only 

to lose the money expended, but, what is still 

worse, the fruit of the labors of a# whole season, 

by the failure of their crops. 

We are prompted to allude to the prospects of 
this State by reading in the Columbus Enquirer 
an account of a trip which the editor had just 
made to Middle Georgia, and which, he adds, is 
the general tone of the press of the State, uni- 
versally exhibiting the improved condition of our 
Southland, and the promise of generous crops. 
He says: 

“Never has Georgia been more bountifully 
blessed. The yield of wheat, oats and other 
small grain is unprecedented. In all Middle 
Georgia the wheat harvest has been plenteous, 
and the steam threshers are as busy as they can 
be. The'acreage was very large, and the product 
is equal to that of the West. These threshers 
will clean, count and empty into bags probably 
seven hundred bushels of wheat per day, and 
require one-tenth as tollage, and they are kept 
running the live-long day and far in the night. 
Corn is looking splendidly. With a few rains 
in the next two weeks the crop will simply be 
enormous, and Georgia will have to buy ‘no 
bread. Fruit Jadens the trees, and every variety 
is abundant. From Macon-hundreds of bushels 
of peaches are being shipped daily to the North. 
Cotton, though small, is clean and appears 
healthy, and is rapidly growing. Alabama shows 
the same condition. If prosperous seasons con- 
tinue, thanks to a kind Providence, the South 
will be placed on an excellent pecuniary basis, 
and once more prepared to commence the 
assumacy of the proud position she once occu- 
pied among the pra and stable of earth. It 
does seem providential that the year which has 
first witnessed the removal of political chains 
should also bring the blessings of glorious har- 
vests and returning prosperity. There must be 
a Divinity that shapes our ends in mercy and 
wisdom, for after the many hard years of toil 
and privation the beautiful bow of promise 
spans the horizon with glowing colors.” 





North Carolina Farm Report. 





From Commissioner Polk, of North Carolina, 
we have received his crop report for June, from 
which we gather that a most gratifying improve- 
ment in the condition of all growing crops is 
being shown, and the farmers are encouraged by 
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the prospect of an abundant reward for their 
labors. 

Seldom, if ever, has there been a better wheat 
crop produced in the State,—generally there 
being an increased average, and also yield per 
acre, and the quality very superior. Drills, 
reapers, rakes and improved threshers are begin- 
‘hing to occupy their places on the best regulated 
farms. 


Cotton looks favorable; and although the un- 
usually severe:winter damaged the fall-sown Oats, 
and the May drought cut the yield short, the in- 


some of the seed is to fall by the wayside, or 
poem thorns and brambles. He had known 

ood farmers, however, who sowed a bushel and 
a half or two bushels with good result. 


Henry Kurtz was in favor of light seeding, as 
the straw would then be stronger and the wheat 
less likely to lodge. He had sowed last fall as 
much as two bushels of amber wheat to the acre, 
but he was satisfied this was too much unless the 
soil was very thin. He thought 60 pounds of 
seed to the acre too little, and two bushels too 


' much, unless the seed was very large. We 


should endeavor to find out just what is the right 


| quantity between these extremes. 


creased acreage may compensate for it in the | 


aggregate. he commissioner recommends to 
the attention of farmers the variety of red rust- 
proof Oats, which is being raised by many with 
entire satisfaction. 

The transplanting of tobacco was held back till 
June in most counties, yet the plants, with favor- 
able seasons, have started well and promise a full 
crop. There has been an increased acreage and 
more fertilizers devoted to it, and its average is 
——— at 118. 

he farmers are becoming much interested in 
forage crops, and the German or Golden millet 
has been tried with great satisfaction in many 
sections. 

The use of fertilizers is gradually diminishing, 
and what is used is confined to counties raising 
cotton and tobacco. [This is different from the 
result’ in Georgia, where there has been an 
increase of fertilizers, and lower prices and better 

ualities have been the result from what we think 
the wiser measures adopted in that State. The 
taxation imposed in the old North State will thus 
be found to have acted disadvantageously to the 
farming interest. ] 





Culture of Wheat and Tobacco in 
Pennsylvania. 





In the Lancaster Farmer, inthe proceedings of 
the County Agricultural and Tobacco-growers’ 
Society, we find the following discussions: 


WHEAT. 
Mr. M. D. Kendig, from a committee appointed 
to experiment and report which is the best va- 
riety of wheat, and what is the proper quantity 
of seed to be sown per acre, reported that he had 
sown side by side in the same field a strip of 
Fultz and a strip of Clauson wheat, and he 
brought for examination a bunch of heads from 
each variety, plucked at the same time, which 
showed that the Fultz variety matured much 
more rapidly than the other, that it contained a 
greater number of grains to the head, but that 
the grains were by no means so large as the Clau- 
son. He had sown from one bushel to one bushel 
and a half of Fultz wheat to the acre, and his 
observation was that one bushel is quite enough 
where the land is fertile. In thin soil more may 
be required, but not jn’ soil where the land con- 
tains a sufficient quantity of vegetable mould. 
He preferred the Clauson to the Fultz, though 
the first named is considerably later. 
P. 8. Reist agreed that one bushel of seed was 
enough to sow, unless the sower calculates that 


W. J. Kafroth said that the farmers of West 
Earl sowed two bushels of wheat to the acre, and 
there was as good a crop in that section as any- 


| where else in the county. He would not sow a 
| less amount of seed. 





P. 8. Reist said there was on an average 36,000 
grains of wheat to the bushel, and that is enough 
for an acre. If the grains are small there are, 
of course, more of them in a bushel and a less bulk 
should be sown. If the grains are large there 
are a less number in a bushel and a greater bulk 
should be sown. 

Mr. Kendig remarked that when he recom- 
mended a bushel of seed to the acre he referred 
to the Fultz wheat. A larger-grained wheat 
would require a greater weight of seed. 


H. M. Engle said the question of the proper 
quantity of seed would never be settled among 
farmers, each of whom had his own opinion in 
the matter, and would be governed by his own 
experience. His own opinion was that farmers 
used too much seed. The English agriculturists 
are in advance of us in grain-growing, and they 
raise as large crops as we do, by sowing three 
pecks of seed to the acre. Mr. Engle himself 
would never sow more than a bushel and a half 
of any kind of grain tothe acre; but no rule can 
be laid down. e must use our best judgment 
and be guided by our own experience. His own 
experience was that where he sowed the seed 
heaviest last fall his crop was the lightest this 
summer. 

Levi W. Groff having been requested to state 
his mode of cultivating wheat, said he drilled it 
in rows several inches apart. This he did by 
changing his wheat drill so that it had but four 
instead of the usual eight seed-spouts. He had 
shovels so arranged as to scatter the seed in each 
drill to the width of about four inches, instead of 
allowing it to lie in a straight line, as is usually 
done. After the wheat is well up he cultivates 
it with the shovels attached to the wheat drill, 
the shovels being passed between the rows of 
wheat the same as the cultivator is passed be- 
tween the rows of corn. He had no difficulty in 
getting the mules to walk between the rows of 
wheat. They seldom tramped it any, and if they 
did it would do but little harm. He was certain 
by his mode of culttvation that he could raise at 
least six bushels more wheat per acre than by the 
old plan. 

D. G. Swartz said that if Mr. Groff could do as 
he said he could do, his mode of cultivating 
wheat was certainly a great discovery. If the 
man who caused two blades of to grow 


where only one grew before was a public bene-. 
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factor, how much more a benefactor was the 
man who could add six bushels of wheat to each 
acre grown. 

Mr. Kurtz said that Mr. Heiges, of York, had 
for some years cultivated his wheat, and had last 
year grown twice as much per acre as by the old 
method. 

Levi S. Reist said that though the cultivation 
of wheat was.a new thing in Lancaster county, 
it was old in some other parts of the world. In 
Japan they cultivate wheat just as we do cornor 
other vegetables. 

Mr. Engle said all plants are improved by 
cultivation, and wheat is no exception to this 
rule. It will pay the farmer to cultivate it. He 
illustrated the advantages of even rough cultiva- 
tion by telling of a farmer who had thoughtlessly 
left his harrow in the wheat field after the seed 
had been harrowed down in the fall, and, not 
wanting the harrow, allowed it to remain there 
all winter. Late in the spring he sent a boy for 
the harrow, and the lad dragged it from one end 
of the field to the other over the young wheat. 
His master was almost tempted to flog him for 
doing so, but the wheat that had been thus rudely 
treated at once took a fresh growth, and was soon 
ahead of that in any other part of the field, and 
it continued in this condition to the time it was 
harvested—the part over which the harrow had 
passed being distinctly marked by its superiority. 

P. 8. Reist suggested that the averages of our 
crops as at present established are too low. He 
suggested that they be raised to the following 
figures: Hay two tons per acre; wheat 40 bus.; 
oats 60 or 70 bushels; corn 80 to 100 bushels. 
He moved that a committee be appointed to con- 
sider the proposition and report to the society. 

Mr. Engle moved to amend by adding that a 
premium be offered to the farmer who raises the 
largest crop on a given area, the area to be speci- 
fied by the committee. 


TOBACCO. 


“What is the best method of cultivating to- 
bacco from the first working up to finishing? 
What machines and utensils are best adapted tor 
use in the tobacco lands known?” 

_ Henry Shiffner said the best method is to cul- 
tivate constantly. As soon as the young plant 
has taken toot, commence using the hoe and con- 
tinue using it. Cultivate deeply with the har- 
row as long as you can walk between the rows; 
keep the ground constantly loose about the roots 
of the plant. Tobacco will not grow well in 
hard ground; it isa “rooty” plant and must have 
room to spread. 


P. 8. Reist, Webster L. Hershey, Washington 


L. Hershey, Levi 8. Reist and President M. D. | 


Kendig united in declaring that constant culti- 
vation with both hoe and harrow, “weeds or no 
weeds,” was the true principle. Let the harrow 
follow the harrow, that the ground may be con- 
stantly kept mellow and loose. Every alternate 
day is not too often to go through the field with 
the hoe, if time can be spared to do it. No 
matter if a few good leaves are tramped down; 
better ones will grow and take their places. 

The question—“Does the growing of tobacco 
exhaust our soils so as to affect other crops ?” 
WaS next taken up and discussed at some length. 


‘manures in the spring. 


Mr. Yeager said he had not had much ex- 
perience, but as far as his experience went, to- 
bacco exhausted the soil much less than some 
other crops. He believed if two pieces of 
ground of equal fertility were planted, one in to- 
bacco and the other in potatoes, that the ground 
in which the tobacco was grown would be 
found in better condition in the fall than that in 
which the potatoes were grown. He believed 
that any crop that was allowed to grow until 
the seed matures—as wheat, oats, corn and 
potatoes,—will exhaust the soil much more than 
tobacco, which is cut off green, and the roots of 
which, if allowed to rot in the ground, make a 
good fertilizer. 

Washington L. Hershey agreed with Mr. 
Yeager, and added that tobacco stalks cut up 
into smalk pieces and composted, make an 
excellent manure. He has now on his manure 
pile the stalks from ten acres of tobacco and 
finds that they ferment easily, and that there is 
no more trouble in composting them than corn- 
stalks, straw or other vegetable matter. 

President Kendig agreed with Messrs. Yeager 
and Hershey. He had planted tobacco and 
potatoes side by side in the same field ; used the 
same kind of manure, and gave both crops equal 
care and attention; and he found that the 
succeeding crop of wheat was decidedly better 
on that part in which the tobacco was grown. 
He cuts his tobacco stalks into short pieces and 
plows them under. He would much rather 
have a tenant put tobacco into his land than 
potatoes, as the latter will exhaust it more rapidly. 

John Brady, of Millersville, took the same 
view. It had long ago been said that if we keep 
on raising tobacco we will ruin our land; and 
yet we find that our farms are every year getting 
better. He believed this was owing to tobacco 
farming. Last fall his boys piled some tobacco 
stalks around the butts of fruit trees to protect. 
This spring he pulled from under the tree grass 
that was fifteen inches in length; while a little 


| distance off, where there were no tobacco stalks, 


the grass was only two or three inches long. 
He believes tobacco stalks to be among the best 
of fertilizers. His neighbor, Mr. Warfel, uses 
on his tobacco ground two hundred bushels of 
lime per acre, plows it down in the fall and 
z. His tobacco this year is 
very fine, and his wheat in that part of the 
field in which there was tobacco last year is 
decidedly better than elsewhere. 

W. L. Hershey said he had last year a tract of 
land planted in tobacco, potatoes and corn, all of 
which received the same kind of manure and 
equal attention. This year it is planted in 
wheat, and the crop Fn better in that part 
which was planted in tobacco than in that 
which was planted in potatoes, and better in the 
potato land than the corn land. 


- —— — 


Domestic Super-Phosphates. 





In our last we gave a recipe from a Baltimore 
chemist for making a fertilizer which had been 
tried and found efficient. The following from 
the Scientific Farmer we may have published 
before, but as it is now in season we present it 
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to our readers. While this may do for making 
the bones on the place available, as a general 
rule, however, we doubt whether the most of 
farmers would not more economically supply 
themselves from the regular manufacturers, pro- 
vided they get their supplies from a reliable 
source : 

There is, says our cotemporary, a cheap and 
efficient. method at the hand of every farmer for 
utilizing refuse bones, or for making super-phos- 
phate of bone-black, etc. The action of decom- 
posing organic matter on bones is to break down 
their structure and render their phosphoric acid 
soluble, and to change the form of their organic 
portion so that the nitrogen in it is converted 
into forms readily available for plant food. This 
fact can be utilized with great comparative 
profit, and has been made use of successfully by 
quite a number of intelligent farmers. The 
process in practice is as follows: Reduce the 
bones to as fine a condition as convenient ; the 
finer the quicker will satisfactory results be ob- 
tained. Mix them with three to four times as 
much stable manure; horse manure preferred. 
Have the pile beneath a shed to prevent wash- 
ing, but keep it moist by frequent waterings— 
with urine from the stables if convenient—to 
keep up the heating of the mass, and to assist in 
the chemical processes as a solvent. If the heat 
is very great and ammonia is noticed escaping, 
scatter a thin layer of earth or plaster over the 
heap. An occasional shoveling over, say twoor 
three times in the course of the time occupied, 
will be beneficial in thoroughly mixing the 
ingredients and hastening the decomposition. 
In from two to six months, according to the 
fineness of the bones at first, and the care and 
attention given during the time, the bones will 
be entirely decomposed, and tie phosphoric acid 
reduced to the soluble form. 

The same method is equally good for horn 
scrapings, wool waste, and other matters of a 
like nature which decompose with difficulty. An 
intelligent farmer of Frank] n, Mass., made a | 
compost of stable manure, woul waste and bone 
black (burned bone.) After two months a 
sample was sent to Prof. Goessman, who found 
that about one-halfof the phosphoric acid had been 
rendered soluble. In two months more, under 
similar conditions, it is not too much to expect 
that half as much more would be added to this 
amount. At the end of this period the nitrogen 
of the wool waste, through decomposition of | 
the latter, will be set free and changed to an 
available form. When composting bones and | 
stable manure, an addition of ashes to the mix- 
ture will be beneficial, both in furnishing needed 
potash to the resulting manure and in hastening 
the process of decomposition. Thus a complete 
manure will be produced, good for any crop. 


a 


Tue Sink AssodiaTION OF AMERICA, at its 
annual meeting, elected Frank W. Cheney, of 
Hartford, Conn., president; Jno. N. Stearns, N. 
Y., treasurer; and Franklin Allen, 93 Duane | 
street, N. Y., secretary. The total products of | 

| 
\ 


silk manufacture in the United States for 1876 
were 1,282,860 ths., valued at $26,593,103. 


Lobos (Peruvian) Guano. 


Messrs. Hobson, Hurtado & Co., the agents of 
the Peruvian government in New York, have 
issued a circular on the use of Lobos guano on 
wheat, from which we take the following: 


Many farmers are under the impression that 
Lobos guano and Peruvian guano are not the 
same thing. This is an error, and it no doubt 
arises from the fact, that many other fertilizers 
which do not come from Peru, and which there- 
fore have no right to be so called, are also desig- 
nated by the name of guano. But these are manu- 
factured articles, prepared by mixing ingredients 
of more or less value for manuring purposes ; 
while Lobos guano is a natural product found at 
the Lobos Islands, off the coast of Peru, just like 
Chincha and Guanape guano were found on the 
neighboring islands, known by those names. 

As all Peruvian guanos have the same origin, 


» viz: the accumulation of the excreta and -car- 


casses of marine birds and seals, the nature of 
the substances of which they are composed, and 
their fertilizing properties, should in all instances 
be the same. And such is found, by chemical 
analysis and experience, to be the case, with this 
exception however: that owing to differences of 
climate between one locality and another, in 
Peru, the organic matter in the guano has in 
some deposits been partially decomposed, suffer- 
ing a loss of ammonia; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, the guano has thereby become richer in 
phosphoric acid and potassa. 

Lobos guano, which belongs to the last men- 
tioned class, contains, on an average, 6 per cent. 
of ammonia, from 15 to 20 per cent. of phos- 
yhoric acid, and from 3to5 per cent. of potassa. 
it is therefore much richer in the two last named 
ingredients than either Chincha or Guanape 
guano, and is undoubtedly a highly concentrated 
manure. 

Wheat requires a large proportion of ammonia 


| in the soil, in order to succeed well. For spring 


wheat, a highly ammoniated grade of guano 
should be resorted to; but, we are of opinion 


| that it is not equally judicious to use such guano, 


for winter wheat, at the time of sowing; and we 
recommend that, for this purpose, preference be 
given to the Lobos, for the reasons we shall pro- 
ceed to state: 

A considerable portion of the ammonia in Pe- 
ruvian guano is in a form solubie in water. This 


| is the case to a greater extent, according as the 
grade in ammonia be higher. Now, when guano’ 
| is used for manuring winter wheat, it is put in 


the ground, say in September or October, and 
there remains without being taken up by the 
wheat-plant until the following spring. The 
consequence is, that the ammonia and ammoni- 
acal salts, which may be set free during the in- 
tervening winter months, either escape in the 
air or are carried beyond the reach of the roots 
by water percolating through the soil, from the 
melting snow, or rain. Therefore, oe 
arrives and the wheat requires most food, the 
guano, if originally of a high grade, will be in the 
form of Lobos guano: that is to say, it will have 
lost a part of its ammonia. 

Hence, instead of manuring winter wheat, at 
seeding time, with a high-grade guano, it is evi- 
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dently preferable to use Lobos; which, besides 
the advantage of being cheaper than the higher 
grades, contains a larger quantity of phosphates 
and alkaline salts. When so used it will give a 
vigorous start to the crop; and to supply addi- 
tional ammonia, which the wheat plant will re- 
quire to fully develop, a top-dressing with stand- 
ard (or better still, with rectified) guano, should 
be given in the spring, when the wheat is from 
6 to 8 inches out of ground. ; 

We advise that 200 pounds of Lobos guano per 
acre be applied by the drill or broadcast, at the 
time of sowing the wheat. 

In March or April, according as the season be 
advanced or late, top-dress, using 100 pounds of 
high-grade rectified guano, per acre, applied 
broadcast. If the wheat is to be followed by 
grass or clover, the guano may he applied to- 
gether with the grass or clover seed. 

Land so treated should give an increase of 
from 20 to 25 bushels of wheat, per acre, in 
excess of what it would yield without manuring.* 

The cost of the guano required per acre would 
be, at retail prices : 


200 Ibs. Lobos, applied with the seed................ #4 55 
100 Ihs. rectified, applied broadcast in spring....... 3 45 
Rt eas eae ck Cd eb cnaceticbesacae’ $8 00 


Land thus manured for wheat would remain 
in fair condition to be followed by grass. 

In advising farmers to employ the above-de- 
scribed method of using guano for wheat, let it 
be understood that we are not proposing an 
experiment; we are simply recommending a 
system now largely practiced in Europe with 
excellent results, and there is no doubt that it 
would answer equally well if tried in this 
country. 

*On lands deficient in potasea or lime, these ingre- 
dients should be added, or the crop will be compara- 
tively poor. For such cases we recommend that, some 
time previous to sowing the wheat, a mixture of 200 


pounds of finely-ground wey and 100 pounds of high- | 
' more and more in favor with agriculturists. In 


grade muriate of potash, (80 per cent. standard,) be 
applied per acre, broadcast, and afterwards lightly har- 
rowed in. The costof the ingredients to make this mix- 
ture would be from $3.50 to $4.00. 


a 


Improving Land by Bone Dust. 


Our own opinion, based upon practical experi- 
ence and observation of the value of bone earth, 
is well known to our readers, and the following 
facts from a well-known writer and farmer, 
which we find in the Southern Planter, corro- 
borates all we have given upon the subject : 


“About ten years ago a gentleman in Cecil | 
| fine guanoes, greatly superior to Guanape and 


county, Maryland, at the head of the Chesapeake 
bay, bought a tract of land—quantity unknown, 
but not less than 200 acres—for which he paid 
$20 per acre. The land was rolling, covered 
with bushes, brush, oak saplings, not larger 
than hogshead hoop-poles, with not an acre of 
cleared land on it. He cleared it up, and sowing 
1,000 Tbs. bone to the acre, planted it in corn. 
The. corn was followed by wheat and timothy 
with 500 Ibs. of bone additional per acre. The 
wheat was harvested by the purchaser. But the 
following spring, before the grass was cut, he 
sold the land at $100 per acre. The seller esti- 





mated that the crop of corn and wheat paid for 
the bone and the expense of clearing the land 
and working the crops. If so, the profit in three 
years on the land was $80 per acre, or 400 per 
cent. 

Since the present owner has had the land he 
has applied to it only the domestic manures and 
thirty bushels of lime per acre. There has been 
no occasion to apply anything else, because the 
land was “made” by the bone. What the bone 
cost I do not know; nor is it material to state, 
for against such results any one may state what 
expense account he pleases. 

Let the reader bear in mind that in the last 
number of the Planter I stated that land, thus 
improved by a sufficient quantity of good bone 
and put in grass, was worth intrinsically $100 per 
ecre. Here we see that the land thus improved 
sold at $100 per acre; and then let the reader re- 
flect if it be not far wiser thus to improve a 
smaller area than to put a homeopathic dose 
over the whole farm; to make, if his land is 
worth $20,400 per cent.; if $10, then 900 per 
cent. in three years. FRANK G. RUFFIN.” 

—4w oo 


Fertilizers in England. 


Dr. A. Veelcker, the distinguished Chemist to 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, in 
his report for 1876, says only two samples of pot- 
ash salts were sent to him for examination during 
the past season,—a fact which appears to indicate 
that potash salts are not used extensively in Eng- 
land for agricultural purposes. ‘The fact is,” he 
adds, “potash salts have not been found in Eng- 
land to confirm the high expectations as to their 
fertilizing value which were entertained of them 
at one time.” , 

On the other hand, nitrate of soda is growing 


consequence of this as many as 61 samples were 
sent for analysis—a larger number than in any 
previous year,—and none of them were found 


| fraudulently adulterated. 


The former supplies of Peruvian guano from 
the Guanape and Macabi Islands, containing on 
an average about 12 per cent. of ammonia, being 
exhausted, the deposits in the south of Peru are 
now being shipped from Pabillon de Pica, Inde- 
pendencia, and the Lobos Islands. 

The first-named consists of three varieties, 
namely: 1, Pabiilon; 2, Huanillos; 3, Punta de 
Lobos. These deposits are dry, powdery and 


Macabi guanoes. 
Five samples of Pabillon guano showed the 
following composition : 
1. ~ 3. 4. 5. 
eg EET ET 13.20 863 9.93 14.28 11.89 
Organic matter, &c., 
equal to ammonia... 11.91 9.98 10.31 10.78 10.36 


Phosphate of lime... .6.65 25.97 24.98 28.51 28.80 
Alkaline salts........ 12.63 18.29 19.47 12.87 14.99 


The Huanillos guano, as analyzed, contained as 
a rule somewhat less ammonia, more soluble 
»yhosphoric acid, and generally more moisture than 
Pabilion guanoes. 
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Four samples gave the following resulta : 

3. 2. 3. 4. 

Moisture............ 2.41 15.69 17.40 16.35 
Organic matter, & 

equal toammonia. %.2s 9.78 9.54 9.11 
Phosphate of lime.. 24.15 2.31 23.95 24.85 
Alkaline salts....... 17.59 14.05 17.59 17.42 


The Puntas de Lobos guanoes, it will be seen, 
were poorer in ammonia, but richer in phos- 
phates than Pabillon and Huanillos guanoes. 
wm Four samples showed : 

1. 2. 3. 4. 
Moisture............ T.67 8.71 7.07 8.09 
Organic matter, &c. 

equal toammonia. 7.14 25 7.35 6.18 
Phosphate of lime.. 38.55 31 33.40 41.48 
Alkaline salts........ 19.33 21.65 65 22.28 17.65 

The guanoes from Independencia Bay were 
very dry, and nearly as rich in ammonia as the 
Pabillon deposit, but they were weak in phos- 
phates, and contained a good deal of sand. 

- The following shows the composition so far as 
the ingredients named go of four samples : 

a 2. 3. 1. 
Moisture............ 8.17 8.18 4.74 8.68 
Organic matter, &c. 





equal to ammonia. 9.27 9.79 10.265 
Phosphate of lime.. 21.92 19.85 18.50 
Alkaline salts....... 14.73 13.20 13.21 





Cargoes have been brought from two islands 
bearing the name of Lobos Island,—one being 
Lobos de Afuera, and the other Lobos de Tierra. 
These samples were poor in ammonia and rich in 


phosphates. Their constitution is shown below : 
A 2. 3. 4. 
On 21.19 21.79 24.5 11.90 
Organic matter, &c. 
equal toammonia. 4.2 4.46 4.94 3.00 
Phosphate of lime.. 42.07 40.24 37.10 50.97 
Alkaline salts....... 11.46 11.52 8.76 11.93 


Prof. Veelcker has had his attention directed 
to the recent importations of Ichaboe and Saldan- 
hay Bay guanoes. One of the owners of the 
former informs him that he and his partners came 
into possession of these islands soon after the large 
deposits were removed in 1843, and after several 
parties had shipped the refuse guanoes in 1849, 
and finding it worthless, sold their rights to ex- 
port the guano. 

At first there was hardly a bird to be seen on 
these islands; but by protection at the breeding 
season, in the course of twenty-three years the 
birds have multiplied to such an extent that they 
are now obliged to settle on adjacent islands. 
The birds remain on these islands about nine 
months. They begin to lay as soon as sufficient 
dung has accumulated to serve as nests for the 
eggs. After the hatching season is over, and the 
birds are strong enough to shift for themselves, 
they leave the island—generally about March— 
and return in June. During the interval the ex- 
crements are collected, and at once pitted and 
placed ready for shipment. The nests of the 
guano birds thus appear to be made by their bur- 
rowing in the sun—dried and hardened birds’- 
dung. If, as on very rare occasions, rain inter- 
venes, the nests get wet, and the eggs are de- 
stroyed. The present supplies of Ichaboe and 
Saldanbay Bay guano, it will thus be seen, are 
the dried recent excrements of sea fowls, which 
feed upon the enormous quantities of small fish 
that frequent the waters surrounding these guano 
islands. The fact that the guano is collected in 


localities rarely visited by rain, and before the 


recent deposits hav. e undergone deterioration by 
dampness of the air or other influences, explains 
the presence of a high percentage of nitrogen, 
and the superior fertilizing value of the present 
importations of Ichaboe and Saldanhay Bay 
guano. 

A sample of Saldanhay guano recently analyzed 
had the following composition : 


WRONMORIRS coos tic dccvcacccesccactbbig ceeds concedes « 223.25 
Organic matter, &c., e ‘qual to ammonia..........+++ 11.28 
Phosphates of lime. ............eeeeeeee sbensabetoaa 18.24 
BERTED GOIOE 4. 0.0. cccccccccccccs cocceceonessceqences 3.5¥ 
Insoluble siliceous matter ...........cccececeeeeees 18.49 


This guano was dark brown, and had a strong 
pungent smell, which is partly due to volatile 
carbonate of ammonia. * 

Ichaboe guano now imported has a light 
brown or yellow color, and generally is mixed 
with a good many feathers of the birds that pro- 
duce it. A sample, the analysis of which is 
given below, is drier and richer in ammonia 
than the above Saldanhay Bay, yielding 12} per 
cent. of ammonia : 


IID sion 00 05.0000 000600be0sseeenstesensaneseonnne 17.01 

Organic matter, &c., equal to ammonia............. 12.3 

Phosphate of lime........ccecccccocccccccsacccccccs 20.15 

Carbonate Of lame. 2.2.00 ccrccccccccecctocessecsasse 1.89 

SN WER onan snnsnencncakinndens: cneuseinee 2.53 

Insoluble siliceous matter..........ceseeeeeeeeeeeee 16.85 
he —_ &- - 


Treatment of Barn-Yard Manure. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Much has been written on the subject of the 
application of barn-yard manure; whenand how 
to apply it, and its proper condition when ap- 
plied ; some recommending the fall as the pro 
time, others the spring, plowing under, &c., &c.; 
most contending for bulk as the main thing de- 
sired, without regard to quality. For ten, not 
long but apparently short, years have I been 
trying to obtain my manure in the condition I 
wanted it, and have always failed till this season. 
Heretofore, as is usual, 1 have allowed it to col- 
lect in the barn-yard, and a few weeks before 
corn-planting had it piled, with the view of 
getting up a heat and fermentation to destroy 
the organic matter and evaporate the water, 
dreading the hauling of so much water and useless 
organic matter; but the cold winds of March 
and rainy days of April successfully combatted 
my desire to destroy the organic matter; or, in 
other words, reduce the mass to a condition of 


| plant-food, or to mineralize it—if the term is 


' admissible—with 
| doing, if possible. 


, shed, 60 feet long by 


a full determination of so 
I had erected early last December a temporary 
12 deep, to cut off the cold 
north winds, snow storms and rains, and covered 
the same with as much of the long corn-fodder 
as it was prudent to pile on. As the winter 
passed this was fed to the stock below. Twenty 
head of horses and cows soon gave me enough 
manure to start my foundation, consisting of 
ordinary horse-manure from stock fed on corn- 
chop, cut hay, and other accumulation of the 
barn yard, such as cobs, &c., gave me to start 


with,—a mass about two to three feet deep. In. 


a short time the fermentation started, which soon 
reduced the mass. From time to time the ou 
was kept up, as the manure, corn stalks, 

accumulated, sometimes being too high to be 
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reached by the wheel-barrow, but soon melting 
down,—-the free and combined water and ammonia 
passing to vapor. This was kept up during the 
last long and cold winter, and at no time without 
sufficient heat to promote the desired and long- 
sought object. Asspring approached the action 
increased, and a friend and neighbor wrote me, 
(I not living on the farm) advising me to send 
over some plaster to spread over my manure 
pile, as I was losing all my ammonia, the neigh- 
borhood smelling of it. This was the most 
gratifying news I had received, knowing it to be 
the best evidence of the destruction of organic 
matter by slow but sure oxidation or gradual 
combustion, and I wrote him accordingly. 

Early in May all evidence that the mass had 
consisted of straw, corn stalks, &c., was gone 
into the air,and the remaining carbonized matter 
was ready for future use. 

My corn ground was plowed, and before the 
harrow was started the black mass was properly 
spread, then harrowed in, and corn planted with 
a drill selected at the Centennial, and which, just 
here I desire to say, worked charmingly. The 
rows are four feet apart, and corn dropped every 
16 inches, with the full assurance of my passing 
neighbors that there would be no corn in that 
field! The manure was all gone, corn too thick, 
weeds and grass would take possession, &c. 
This field was the poorest on thé place, and ten 
years ago would hardly sprout pennyroyal. It 
will not do to count the chickens before they 
are hatched, but I will say this much: As far as 
the burnt-up manure went I have never had 
such a prospect for corn on the richest spot in 
the farm, with nothing under it but the above- 
mentioned matter, which was not considered 
worth hauling out by the party doing the work. 
The effect is beyond my hopes. It has now been 
planted about two months, and will hide a man 
and horse a few feet from the fence, the leaves 
overlapping each other with a dark green foliage, 
and a thick heavy stalk. Whether it will hold 
out I cannot say. I calculate there are 7,500 
stalks to the acre, if none are missing. The 
drill drops and covers the corn, saving the cross- 
ing and thinning as is usual with hill corn, 
thereby saving the waste of corn and the neces- 
sary labor of covering, and avoiding the crowd- 
ing of the roots when two or three stalks are 
left in the hill, one or the other making a nubbin. 
I shall watch this crop with much interest, and 
will report the final result if of any interest to 
your readers. Hills 34 by 34 feet apart give 
3,600, which, with jwo stalks to the hill, about 
equals the above planting. 

In your May number | gave you some account 
of a field on this place. From the same ground 
I have just housed full thirty tons of fine hay, 
and again repeat I have never used any ammo- 
niated material, and commenced on a dreadfully 
poor floor. A. P. SHARP. 

Baltimore, July, 1877. 

ee ae 
Turnips and Orchard Grass. 


A late letter from our old and highly-esteemed 
friend and correspondent, Mr. G. C. Gilmer, of 
Albemarle, Virginia, throws out the following 
seasonable suggestions : 
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In my rides through the country of late, 1 have 
| been pained to see so great a scarcity of bread, 
| meat, milk and butter, which is simply for want 

of thought and due effort. Now, I do believe, if 

each little farmer of any color will nicely prepare 
| an acre (more or less) of land until the 15th or 
| last of August; then apply a good dressing of 

some reliable fertilizer; seed it to two bushels of 
; orchard grass seed sown both ways; then harrow 

them in; then get of Messrs. Landreth & Son a 

half pound of their best summer turnip seed, and 
| sow it equally over the acre,—I do believe the 
turnips will repay all the outlay in food for man, 
cows, sheep and hogs, and in manures, and the 
orchard grass next summer and for many years 
thereafter will either in seed or hay ten times 
overpay all the cost, and then what a daily rich 
supply of good milk, butterand meat. I last fall 
made a plentiful supply of nice bacon out of pigs 
pigged on the 23d and 27th of last July. The 
turnips will shelter and protect the young grass ; 
then, on the last of October or November, pull 
out the turnips and you will have a lot of grass 
which you and yours will so long so much enjoy 
you will never regret the cost and effort to secure 
it. Do try it,and I think you will never regret, it. 


Rye as a Green Manure. 


Messrs. Editors Amerwan Farmer : 

In the January number of the Farmer for 
1875, there is an article on the value of Rye as a 
green manure, taken from the manual of Mr. J. 
B. Root. Previous to reading said article I had 

iven some thought to this matter; but having 
ailed in getting a good “catch” of clover on a- 
piece of sandy land, which I was desirous of 
improving, I thought the opportunity a good 
one to test the practice of the above-named gentle- 
man. Accordingly an acre of ground where 
scarcely any clover had taken, was measured off, 
and six pecks of rye seeded thereon, early in 
September of that year. About the Ist of June, 
1876, I procured two bushels of “black-eye peas,” 





and sowed them broadcast amongst the rye as it 
stood, then with plough and chain turned all 


| under nicely ; the peas soon sprouted and came 
| up handsomely, and in August following plough 


and chain were again resorted to, and a good 
crop turned under ; as soon as the ground settled 
down well on the pea vines, two bushels of rye 
was seeded on the acre and dragged in; about 
May 25th last a heavy stand of rye was again 
turned under, and about June 1st this land with 
that adjoining, and on which on one side clever 
had taken pretty well, and on the other side 
barn-yard manure had been applied at the rate of 
only fifteen two-horse loads to the acre, was 
planted in corn. 

I will here explain that on this same piece of 


| land shell marl had been heavily applied some 
| three or four years previous to this trial, a great 


deal of which was yet visible in the soil, and 
hence no lime was thought necessary. At the 


| time I write the corn in the acre manured with 
| rye and peas is far behind that on either side, 
| looks pale in color compared to that surrounding 
| it, and cannot in my judgment produce more 


| than half as much to the acre. 


I have turned in 


| considerable rye besides the acre above referred 
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to, but Iam now satisfied that rye as a green 
manure for corn is with me at least a miserable 
failure. 

The old axiom, “The proof of the pudding is 
the eating of it,” has in this case been verified ; 
and I am free to own that the less pudding of 
that kind I have in the future the more I will 
enjoy it. Aside with rye pudding for the pre- 
sent, and as a substitute apple pie of Tetotsky 
apples proves to be just “the thing.” The Te- 
tofsky is behaving handsomely with me this sea- 
son; specimens fully ripe July 4th. The trees of 
this variety 1 find are inclined to “overbear,” and 
unless the fruit is thinned out a great deal of it 
is small and inferior. Notwithstanding, an orech- 
ard without Tetofsky will never be considered 
complete by EASTERN SHOREMAN. 

July 6th, 1877. 


Report from Nansemond, Va. 





Editors American Farmer: 


The Irtsa Potato crop from this and the 
adjoining counties has been for the most part 
marketed, and for those who were fortunate in 
getting E. Rose seed—trve to name—and shipped 
early, it has paid well. It was, perhaps, in con- 
sequence of the high price and scarcity of pota- 
toes that fraud was practiced by northern men, 
either the growers or merchants we know not 
which. The unsuspecting farmer buys seed 
marked Early Rose (this was not confined to 
Norfolk ;) cuts and plants with contidence, and 
at harvest time finds he has a /ate potato, untit for 
the early market, and the result is an almost total 
loss of his time, labor, and money for seed and 
guano. He is neither prepared to cellar or store 
his crop, and, in our climate, if they remain in 
the soil, rot is certain in August. 

Some of these seed are reported as “late Rose ;”’ 
others are a white potato, like the Peach-blow ; 
others are a nondescript mixture of sundry 
sorts—all or most of them late—and a few are 
mixed with genuine Karly Rose,as shown both by 
the tops and tubers. 

Many farmers in this vicinity have lost their 
entire crops from the causes stated, since there is 
little prospect of the price rallying to a paying 
point for shipment from this section. For some 
years past many of us have been paying more 
and more attention to growing eur own seed on 
the same land that grew the early crop, and we 
are confident that this fraud will give a new im- 
petus to the practice. It is found that our own 
second crop will keep without sprouting through 
the winter as well as the northern-grown seed ; 
yields as early and more saleable potatoes from 
each bushel of seed planted, because they are 
smaller in size and plant more ground, yielding 
many more eyes and sets per barrel than the 
northern seed. From one barrel of home-grown 
seed a neighbor dug 30 barrels this spring, and 
only 20 barrels for one from northern seed in the 
same patch. Indeed this was a large yield for 
this section in early digging, from 12 to 15 barrels 
for one being the average. . 

Shall we protect ourselves by growing our own 
seed, or shall we have at Norfolk a “seed-potato 
inspector” similar to those of fish and pork? 
The evil will cure itself, and there are few of us 
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in the future who will buy northern seed-pota- 
toes without a good inspection with our own eyes. 

Haue’s E. Peacwes have not rotted on the 
trees (when near maturity) this season as in 
former years, and the few trees left in our 
orchards from the general rotting out of this sort 
which took place three or four years since have 
fruited well, and have been shipped. About the 
25th July we shall pick Early Troth. The first 
week in August our Bartlett Pears go to the 
northern markets. Howell, Belle Lucrative, 
Beurre Superfine, and one or two other kinds 
mature so nearly with the Bartlett that we make 
one job of it and pick all at the same time. 

The crop of Duchess Pears will be very large, 
and, notwithstanding the trees have been once 
thinned, I find they require unloading a second 
time. We hope to get our melons cut and mar- 
keted before you print this; like all our farm 
crops in this section, we are some days in arrear 
this season. Often we have ripe melons from 
4th to 10th July. 

Although late, we can’t complain of the present 
season ; farmers are cheerful; WHeat and Oat 
crops were good and well harvested, and our 
CorN crop has not been better since the war. 

There is just now a very great inequality 
between the prices of wheat, corn and meat, and 
many of our farmers who sell surplus bacon to 
buy their flour, think there is something wrong 
somewhere, or else the hog plague did not kill 
western hogs out like it did with us. This dis- 
ease disappeared when warm weather set in. The 
statement made “that the disease unfitted brood 
sows for future usefulness,” is in part confirmed : 
the most valuable animal I own, weighing now 
over 300 tbs., and a regular bi-annual breeder 
before her attack with this disease and loss by 
abortion of her pigs in March, has never con- 
ceived since, and must go to the pork barrel in the 
fall. Sundry others have reported the same as 
regards their sows. It is to be hoped that with 
abundant provision crops of every kind, and a 
surplus to spare by many of our farmers, the 
shrinkage of value in real estate, scarcity of 
money and hard times will disappear. At Boe 
we shall not feel it when we have always some- 
thing to sell from the farm to pay family expenses 


and taxes. B. 
*“@- 


The Farmer's Calling. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

It is not unnatural for one in a rural locality 
to occasionally indulge in a little country gossip. 
When a farmer or working-man talks with his 
neighbor, it is by way of interchange of views 
to enlighten as well as to be instructed. If it be 
true, “man never is, but to be, blessed,” there 
should be but little cause for complaint. Farmers 
are not more apt to be dissatisfied than others, 
yet they have the credit of being croakers. We 
admit, the want of success or unfavorable sea- 
sons curtail their profits, and they bear such 
things as well as other people. Give us the 
names and address of those that are always the 
same satisfied and contented people. Men are 


creatures of circumstance, and change with the 
| weather or luck, good or bad. 
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The farmer, not more than others, folds his 
hands nor trusts solely to Providence. He knows 
that a certain amount of brain and hand labor is 
necessary to success, and that the seasons have 
much to do with it. The adage—“if we have 
rain we will make corn; if not, none.” He also 
knows that “there is a Divinity which shapes 
men’s ends, rough-hew them as we may.” 

Science for example, mechanics, chemistry 
and philosophy, so far from being a hinderance, 
are perfect means of success. A blind man 
must have some one to lead him, else he cannot 
reach the place he starts for. As to experiments, 
all our real knowledge is the result of them. 

Persistence, linked with knowledge, works 
wonders. One being in a section and knowing 
the constituents of the soil, and grows such arti- 
cles as would flourish there, would make more 
than one unscientific and random in his prac- 
tices. The fundamental principles of any call- 
ing should be kept in view, the modus oper- 
andi; also, familiarity with the use of tools and 
machinery. After you have done all necessary 
operations, trust to Providence for success. 
“Paul may plant and Apollos water, but God 
giveth the increase.” 

In view of all these things, it behooves every 
one from the farmer to the next of interest, voca- 
tions and trades, to persevere in the best paths of 
their callings until the problem is worked out 
to its logical results. Every business is dependent 
on others, and good times seldom prevail unless 
a degree of prosperity attends the majority of 
the community. 

Being an old farmer, I have given my labor, 
time and attention to it off and on for nearly 
fifty years, besides reading some and seeing 
much of it done in various places. I am sure 
that science is a great aid and that prejudice has 
much retarded its progress. I was advised by 
an old friend some twenty-five years ago to use 
guano and plaster on my wheat, which I did 
broadcast. Guano attachments to drills then 
were not common. Growing two or three crops 
of Mediterranean wheat yearly in succession 
was much practiced ; the land became filthy, and 
clover did not make a good stand. The guano 
and plaster I found brought forward the clover 
for me. I know of a successful experiment 
made some years ago, with equal parts of salt, 
plaster and ashes, at the rate of two bushels of 
the mixture to the acre. Perhaps an application 
of the same might prove efficacious on a full 
crop of grass. 

As economy is the precursor of success, and 
profit is diminished by expenses, I was induced 
by a city gentleman to buy some chemicals ;—a 
house that sold them furnished me with a for- 
mula. I purchased the articles, mixed them, 
and put them to use. The crops turned out 
well, and the costs were forty or fifty per cent. 
less. I was glad of it, as a noted vender of a 
fertilizer objected to selling on credit, and said 
any farmer that bought on credit was bound to 
fail. I differ with him on that score. If one 
has the cash, let him pay it out; and, if not, 
make judicious use of credit. Who would not 
borrow at six per cent. and invest in an article 
that would pay from fifty to one hundred per 
cent.? Fine ground bone, South Carolina am- 


moniated ground bone, or the Navassa, Kainit, | 


plaster and salt, I have tested and found the 
mixture rich and effective, and less costly than 
preparations of high-sounding names. I read, 
with great pleasure, the scientific articles in the 
Farmer. They should be attentively perused. 
Let us accept information from any reliable 
sources. Farming is a live business and eventu- 
ally will repay the time and attention devoted to 
it. Iam willing to impart and always ready to 
learn. c. 
West Virginia. 





Our French Letter. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

THE SEASON—THE CROPS—THE EXHIBITION. 

The sun is a miracle-worker; a fortnight ago 
farmers were in as languishing a state as their 
crops, 80 unfavorable had been the consequences of 
a prolonged wet and cold spring. For fifteen days 
a sudden outburst of heat has changed the aspect 
of affairs like a fairy’s wand. Agriculturists are 
satisfied without exception, and the prospect of 
excellent returns is certain. In addition prices 
will be excellent, as the countries engaged in war 
cannot contribute to the markets, but on the con- 
trary promise to become purchasers. In the 
colony of Algeria, cereals are a failure this season 
owing to the drought; vast plains of proverbial 
fertility are as bare of vegetation as the con- 
tiguous desert ; only in the mountainous districts, 
where some rain and snow have fallen, is a mod- 
erate harvest expected. Of course the same re- 
marks apply to forage,-—so that the price of cattle, 
hitherto so low, will tend farther to diminish. 
The only set-off to this is the increase in the 
price of grain by one-third. Even the vines are 
sadly in want of.rain. To these numerous draw- 
backs must be added the plague of grasshoppers ; 
but M. Durand’s invention promises to deal with 
this enemy effectually ; every township is being 
provided with one or two of his engines. Despite 
the political turmoils, the preparations for next 
year's exhibition proceed as rapidly as they are 
satisfactory. The principal features in the pro- 
grammes and conditions for the agricultural 
show to be held from the 9th to the 15th June, 
1878, are: applications for admission must be re- 
ceived before Ist Jan. next; black cattle will be 
transported from the frontier free ; in the case of 
horses, at one-half of the usual rates. The juries 
will be half French and half foreigners; no juror 
can be an exhibitor, nor can any government 
establishment compete in the general classes. A 
proprietor may expose as many animals as he 
pleases, but can only obtain one prize in each 
class. In the case of horses, their age will be 
~alculated from the first of January of the year 
in which they were foaled; only the owners can 
exhibit, and the government will nominate the 
French moiety of the jury. Every country ex- 
posing ten horses will have the right to name 
one juror. Prizes varying from fr. 100 to 50 will 


| be awarded to those farm servants who will have 
| best cared their exhibits. 


PRESERVING GREEN FODDER. 

M. Goffart, the eminent agriculturist to whom 
this country is indebted for the introduction as 
well as the popularising of preserved green 
fodder for feeding and fattening stock, finds 
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from an experiment made on ten heifers bought 
last November in Belgium, each representing an 
average weight of 30 stones, that they were hot 
as remunerative as cattle tied up for fattening. 
Thus, estimating a ton of preserved green maize 
at fr. 20, that quantity represented a value of 
fr. 45 when given to fattening stock, and but 
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fr. 17 when given to the heifers, or a loss of 3 fr. | 


per ton in the case of the young stock. M. 
Goffart is at present feeding his cattle on maize 
put in the trenches last September; he has also 
just cut and enclosed in the trenches 50 tons of 
green rye; this operation was accomplished in 
less than a working day, thanks to a steam 
chopper that three men could not suffice to feed, 
and also to a lift. He has altogether relinquished 
the conversion of fodder into hay; all the stuff 
is cut gréen and pitted. The Nicaragua maize 
is excellent, provided it can be obtained directly 
from that country—a matter of great difficulty. 
The Indians cultivate the maize in a primitive 
manner; two oxen drag a piece of wood, with 
spikes, across the soil; this serves as a plough; 
a few branches well furnished with thorns does 
duty for a harrow ; the native next makes a hole 
with his big toe, drops therein a few grains of 
maize, covering them with clay by a scrape of 
his foot. Science and practice are not quite 


|; S€ason. 





here below, they would select Provence as most 
convenient for their studies, there are com- 
petitions for the best irrigated lands, and each 
township pays its quota for a supply of water 
from the canals. The beneficial effects of irriga- 
tion are not due to the mineral ingredients con- 
tained in the water, which are slight, but to the 
water acting as a tonic on vegetation, and en- 
abling the plant to absorb and digest more 
vigorously the carbonic acid of the air, &e. The 
agriculturists of Vancluse mostly employ with 
irrigation a top-dressing of oil-cake—sometimes 
farm-yard manure. 

In Valencia, in Spain, farmers by this process 
obtain as many as twelve cuttings of lucern per 
The emission and absorption of gases 
by the roots are proportionate to a vigorous vege- 
tation; the soil’s atmosphere is brought better 
into play, and both are facilitated by intelligent 
floodings. 

BEET SUGAR AND CULTIVATION. 


Sixteen inches by ten is the measurement found 
to be most suitable for the distances between beets 
intended for sugar. France produced 44 per cent. 
less of beet sugar in 1876 than in the year pre- 
viously ; perhaps low prices for the roots is the 


| principal explanation of the decrease. 


agreed as to the nutritive value of maize, in the | 


sense that it is not an aliment complete. The 
error in the present instance lies, in estimating 
the comparative value of nutrition, according to 
the per centage of azotized matters in the food, 


in place of the relative capability of these | 


matters being assimilated by the system. In 
other words it is not the absolute quantity of 
nitrogenous ingredients present, but their 
degree of assimilation, that constitutes the nu- 
tritive test of a food. Thus, hay yields but 60 
per cent. of assimilative nitrogenous matters, 
while preserved maize affords 70 per cent. 


figures. 


tion augments the proportion of the assimilative 


nitrogenous matters. 
VARIATION IN HAY—IRRIGATION. 


Messrs. Petermann & Grandeau have shown 
that no food varies so much as hay, in the 
composition and the digestibility of its ali- 
mentary materials. According to E. Wolff, the 
digestibility of meadow hay can differ from 70 
to 39 per cent., following the locality where the 
hay has been produced, its fineness, and its 
aromatic flavor. The same species of grass can 
vary from field to field, and its chemical com- 
position also.—following soil, manure, &c. 
Another cause overlooked is the matter of 
irrigation; a meadow too long submerged will 
yield hay with a reduced per centage of nutri- 
tive elements, besides killing the clover, &c., 
and which will soon be replaced by rushes. It 
is a safe rule never to allow water to remain on 
a meadow longer than 8 or 10 days in winter, 
and 2 or 3 in summer. Irrigation produces its 
effects best in these alternations of wetness and 
dryness; and these effects will be increased as 
the soil is well cultivated and manured. In the 


department of Vancluse, in beautiful Provence, 
where Mme. de Sévigné said, if the inhabitants 
of heaven had any curiosity to regard mortals 


One-third of the departments of France are 
occupied in the culture of beet. The first sugar 
factory was established in 1810, at Lille; but it 
Was a German named Achard, who, in 1799, first 
prepared beet sugar commercially, as in that year 
he presented two loaves of it to the King of 


| Prussia. The honor of having discovered in 1700 


sugar in beet belongs also to a German. The 
chemist Margraff M Corenwinder has already 
pointed out the unsuitability of the green leaves 
of beet as food for cattle, and more especially 
when such constitute the exclusive ration. Ex- 
periments conducted at Mettray proved that not 


Direct experiment corroborates these theoretic | Only was that diet injurious to the health of the 


t is also demonstrated that fermenta- | 


animals, but positively reduced the per centage 
of butter in the milk to very nearly zero. 


BUTTER MAKING. 


The making of butter at a low temperature 
continues to be as warmly discussed in Germany 
as in France. In the Tyrol thre Swartz plan of 
cold is as much adopted at present as in Sweden 
and Denmark. The object of churning the cream 
is to isolate as completely as possible, and then 
to reunite the buttery particles contained in it. 
Professor Soxlet, of Vienna, has settled the 
vexed question, “have these particles or globules 
an envelope?” He states they have not, but 
swim freely in the liquid, and being lighter than 
this liquid they naturally tend to rise to the sur- 
face; their volume varies, but the smaller size are 
the more numerous. Now, while an increase of 
temperature ought to causethe globules to ascend 
more rapidly, experience demonstrates the oppo- 
site. Researches by several trustworthy experi- 
menters attest that it is not the uniformity ofa 
low temperature, but its sudden application, that 
causes thecream to rise, and hence the advantage 
of placing the milk, when warm, in shallow, 
small pans, cooled with ice or compressed snow. 
In twelve hours the milk is fit for skimming. M. 
Lefeld, of Schoningen, is the advocate for the 
extraction of butter from milk without creaming, 
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but by the employment of centrifugal force. His 
machine has given good results; but the butter, 
though produced very expeditiously, has but 
little aroma and is sadly deficient in consistency. 
Paris, June 28, 1877. F. C. 
—tw eS oe 


Necessity of Water on a Farm. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The sun, earth, air and water are the four 
great corner-stones of organic life, both vegeta- 
ble and animal, (I name them in proper order,) 
and every farmer well knows the invigorating, 
refreshing power of falling waters and the 
mellowing influence of morning dews on the 
vegetable kingdom, and yet how many fail to 
see the importance of a proper supply of the 
same element for his suffering animals. How 
often do we find stuck in some corner of his 
field or farm a pond of dirty, filthy water for 
hogs to wallow in and cattle dropping their 
excrements in, and yet the only supply for their 
thirsty stock, and that in many districts where 
the outlay of a few dollars would afford a pure 
and abundant supply. Such was the condition 
of affairs on the farm purchased by me some ten 
years ago, when it was almost impossible to get 
a good drink of water either for man or beast ; 
at times the water being brought from a well 
nearly half a mile off. This did not suit the 
writer. According to the practice of the 
country, a “peach twig” was used soon after the 
purchase, and a well dug within the toss of a 
penny from the kitchen door, costing five dollars 
for the digging and walling up, and a pump was 
_ in—the first one ever seen on the place. 
‘or the past ten years it has afforded abundance 
of pure, sweet and soft water for all farming 
purposes; and, being directly on the public road, 


a great thoroughfare, thousands are annually | 


supplied with good water, and I have been told 
by the different captains of oyster vessels, who 
constantly obtain their supply in barrels from 
the well, that it is the best water they find on 
the bay shore. How often has it been my 
pleasure whilst visiting the farm to pump water 
for the stock who several times a day would 
collect around the pump, some draining from 
the trough what little might be init. Another 
well was dug near the old barn, but not affording 
sufficient water; after reaching a tough blue 
clay a piece of 3-inch iron pipe was driven into 
the clay a few inches with the top above the 
water to keep it out while boring. A two-inch 
ordinary auger was welded to an iron rod, and 
in a few minutes the blue clay was bored 
through, and an overflow of cold water followed 
the auger when it was withdrawn of a tempera- 
ture 50°, and which has continued to supply 
thousands of gallons to my dairy which is close 
by, and connecting with the pump by an iron 
conducting pipe. 

A new and much larger barn having been 
built 300 feet from the old one, necessitated 
another well, and feeling sure that my stock 
often suffered for water even with the above two 
wells on hand, my next thought was for a 
constant supply independent of manual labor ; 
for human hands will sometimes forget (neglect) 
to do their duty to faithful, loving animals. To 


accomplish this my experience at the Centennial 
| came in play. A day spent among the wind- 
mills settled the business, after examining all 
of them. The simplest one to me was selected 
upon the most liberal agreement that if not as 
represented it could be returned after thirty days 
trial at the builder’s expense. Results: in two 
or three days after its arréval, with only the 
assistance of my overseer, we had it erected 
| over the new well above mentioned, and work- 
ing like a charm,—affording a constant over- 
flowing trough of pure water after supplying 
| twenty head of horses and cows, which give the 
| writer much amusement in seeing the stock 
trying to drink from the mouth of the iron pipe. 
A tank is also kept constantly full in the barn 
| for mixing feed. Being directly on the public 
road out-side of the fence, there is another trough 
belonging to the public which is also kept full of 
water, which often tempts the passing animals 
to come to a halt to quench their thirst. For 
months the mill has faithfully performed its 
duty, bidding defiance to the storms and winds 
which so often prevail along our shores. So 
much for an outlay of fifty dollars for a mill 
and force pump. On the importance of water 
as a fat-forming element in supplying the 
hydrogen and oxygen to the carbonaceous 
matter of the food to form animal fat, I must 
reserve for another paper. This subject is an 
important one, and has received considerable 
attention from your friend, A. P. SHARP. 

Baltimore, July, 1877. 





The Gunpowder Club. 





Editors American Farmer : 

The Gunpowder Agricultural Club met Jul 
| 21st at the residence of D. Gorsuch. Saml. M. 
Price presided. A resolution inregard to affairs 
of Maryland Agricultural College wasread. The 
mover was asked an explanation of the resolu- 
tion, and the club was referred to the open letter 
in July No. of American Farmer, showing the 
necessity of action in this matter on the part of 
farmers throughout the State. The resolution 
was unanimously carried. It was also directed 
that the secretary send a copy of the resolution 
to the American Farmer and county papers. 
[We give these resolutions elsewhere. ] 

The committee on the prize corn acre here offer- 
ed the following report: “Believing that the former 
competition has been of much advantage to the 
club in stimulating its members, therefore: Re- 
solved, that the club offer $20 for the largest yield 
of corn on not less than one acre. No premium 
for less than 28 bris. per acre. The competitors 
to be governed by rules adopted -by the club last 
year.” 

During half hour for questions, J. D. Mat- 
thews asked whether it is injurious to work corn 
after it has tasselled? T.'T. Gorsuch remarked 
that he had some in tassel that he intended to 
work. (g.) Would it hurt the roots of the corn 
by disturbing them at that time? (@.) No; work 
it shallow. (g.) Will cutting the roots tend to 
develop’the grain of the corn? (a@.) No; would 
still advise shallow cultivating ; the ground being 
thus leveled the crops will withstand a drought 
| better than leaving it in the rough. 
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A. C. Scott asked whether it is an advantage 
to pull suckers. Joseph Bosley yo that the 
advantage was very great. T. T. Gorsuch is of 
the same opinion. Question was asked as to 
the advantage of fall plowing over spring plow- 
ing for corn. Jos. Bosley noticed that his corn 
was doing better on spring-plowed land. 

D. Gorsuch can see in bis corn-field to the row 
when he stopped plowing in the fall—the fall- 

lowed land showing best at this date. T. T. 
orsuch said that that was the reverse of his ex- 
perience, and agreed with Jos. Bosley; and 
that the advantage of spring-plowing would 
show itself, should there come a dry spell. He 
would like to know the best plan to thresh and 
clean orchard-grass seed. Jos. Bosley threshes 
by a machine with separator attached, ther 
passed slowly through a fan. T.T.Gorsuch had 
threshed 42 bushels orcbard-grass seed from three 
acres, and found his mules eat the hay readily 
after it was thresbed. During a discussion on 
timothy hay, it was stated that stock preferred it 
when cut, when the seed was in the dough-state, 
than when cut before the seed was matured, or 
after the head was dead. Ed. Scott asked D. 
Gorsuch what had been the effect of the heavy 
aftermath which the club saw last fall on his 
mowing fields? (a.) He had found his hay cut 
heavier this year than for several years previous, 
even where was the greatest amount of after- 
math. 

Unfinished business being called, D. Gorsuch 
hoped the road question would not die out, as it 
was one of vital interest to every farmer and resi- 
dent of Baltimore county. During the ensuin 
lively discussion on this subject, it was suggestec 
that a meeting of committees from Gunpowder 
Club, Junior Gunpowder Club, Glencoe Grange, 
and all interested in this important question, 
should be held in convention ; and on motion of 
the foreman, Saml. M. Price, it was decided to 
hold said meeting at his residence, on Saturday, 
August 4th, at 2 o’clock P. M. 

e question for discussion set for this meeting 
was as follows: “In what quantities and to what 
crops should commercial fertilizers be applied?” 

T. T. Gorsuch.—To all crops where the soil is 
not naturally strong enough, and the quantity to 
be applied depends upon the condition of the 
soil; on poor soil he preferred sowing 400 Tbs. 
broadcast, and 100 Ths. by drill. In good soil 
150 to 200 Ths. by drill, per acre. (g) What 
any to corn and how applied? (a) In thehill, 

00 Ths. per acre. (g.) Did he ever mix plaster 
with fertilizers? (a.) Yes; butonly with guano. 

Ed. Matthews does not think that application 
of fertilizers increases the corn crop. Considers 
200 Ths. drilled sufficient for his soil. Finds 
from his experience that 100 Tbs. drilled is worth 
200 to 250 Tbs. broadcast. (g.) On poor land 
does he not prefer sowing broadcast? (a.) No;, 
would rather drill both ways. 

A. C. Scott—Would use fertilizers on all! 
crops—quantity to depend upon quality of soil; | 
advocates, from experience, drillng over broad- | 
casting, and mixes all fertilizers with plaster— 
one part plaster to two fertilizer; 150 pounds to | 
the acre. Used Whitelock’s and Tyson’s pure, 
with not much difference in favor of either; both 
doing better when mixed with plaster. (g.) Does! 
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he ordinarily plaster his land? (a.) Usually every 
five years, at rate of 400 to 500 pounds per acre. 

Ed. Scott.—Believes it to be a benefit to apply 
at rate of 15 pounds per acre, applied by drill; 
questions the benefit to corn. Drilled Whitelock’s 
and Tyson’s on fallow ground with equal benefit. 
Had some of Tyson’s left, which he applied on 
stalk ground without benefit. Is positive that 
fertilizers applied with grain insures good grass 


crop. 

D. Gorsuch.—Thinks the most profitable way 
is to apply 8 four-horse loads of barn-yard manure 
and 125 to 150 pounds of fertilizer per acre, 
spreading the manure and follow'ng with drill. 
Has obtained good results by app.ying on corn, 
but considers it that much waste; would be- 
better to pe that additional amount on grass; - 
used small quantities, say 100 pounds Guanape 
and Bullock’s bone per acre, with good result in 
one part of-field, and on other side no benefit 
whatever. (g.) Does he ever mix fertilizer and 
manure? (a.) No; think the waste would be too 
great. Had mixed cow-manure, ashes, bone and 
plaster, and applied in the hill, which killed the 
corn in some places, and retarded its growth in 
others; applied on the hills with benefit, but not 
to paying extent. Barn-yard manure and fertili- 
zer usually assure good sets of grass. 


J..D. Matthews.—Applies about 150 pounds 
fertilizer per acre to corn scattered in the hill,— 
finds, unless well scattered, if season proves dry, 
it burns the crop, cuts off corn. Drills grain 
with 200 pounds fertilizer per acre between shock 
rows, and works in 250 pounds per acre, with 
shovel-plow, in the shock rows. This field is 
followed again with wheat, with same proportion 
of fertilizer, which gives about 550 pounds per 
acre, and usually insures good grain and grass 
crops. Has used fertilizer on potatoes, without 
material benefit. (¢.) Does he think the use of 
commercial fertilizer impoverishes the land? (a.) 
No; where all the straw is used on the place, the 
increased amount gained by use of fertilizer 
tends to keep the land in better tilth. (g.) Does 
he not think that the surplus straw, &c., were 
sold off the place, the use of fertilizer would im- 
poverish the land’ (@.) Yes. He feeds more 
grain because he can keep more stock on the ex- 
tra forage he obtains by use of fertilizer. He 
also said, that Mr. Whitelock had told him it was 
a waste of his (Whitelock’s) fertilizer to put it on 
land recently limed; but experience showed him 
that said fertilizer applied to lands recently limed, 
at rate of 200 pounds per acre, gave him ten times 
the yield of grain over that portion of field not 
limed. 

D. Gorsuch asked T. T. Gorsuch if commer- 
cial fertilizer had a tendency to work on the or- 
ganic matter in the soil? (a.) Yes. The more 
you use it the more necessity you have for con- 
tinuing to use it. 

N. R. Miles.—Has had little experience with 
commercial fertilizer, but that little teaches him 
that about 200 pounds per acre is the right 
quantity, and drilling the proper mode of ap- 
plying it. Sowed fertilizer on heavy land broad- 
cast, at rate of 200 pounds per acre, without bene- 
fit, and believes the fault lay in broadcasting. 

8. M. Price—When ground brings 12 to 14 
barrels of corn to the acre, it is not worth while 
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to use fertilizer. Thinks it necessary on wheat; 
always drilled. Had sowed broadcast, double 
quantity, with one-half less profit. Last year 
drilled in 100 pounds per acre, with good results, 
except half an acre where drill did not sow well, 
which portion showed one-third less yield. 

Isaac M. Price.—Has used fertilizer on corn at 
rate 150 pounds per acre without benefit, but a 
mixture of 80 pounds of Whitelock’s and Tyson’s, 
and 35 pounds plaster per acre applied in hill, 
proved beneficial,—increase per acre being about 
14 bris. over that on which no fertilizer was 
used. He finds commercial fertilizer of great 
benefit to small grain, and believes that 300 tbs. 
per acre gives a better yield than 150 Ibs. 
Considers the application of barn-yard manure 
in conjunction with fertilizers will gfve better 
yields with less of both materials. 

Jos. Bosley.—Wherever he has used fertili- 
zer has found it paid all cost, and a good per 
cent. on money invested on small grain or corn. 
He dropped in corn-hill a mixture, 4 Whitelock’s 
and Tyson’s and other half plaster at rate 160 
Tbs. per acre; land manured lightly. Followed 
corn with rye drilled in late; could trace the 
corn through the rye the whole season, by the 
beneficial effects of fertilizers. Where drill 
sowed most fertilizer the grain was the best. 
Would sow 200 tbs. per acre when possible. 
Used fertilizer with 4 plaster on corn, dropped 
in the hill, with great benefit. 

B. McL. Hardisty—Has used commercial 
fertilizer with benefit on all crops. On corn 
prefers mixture } plaster and 4 fertilizer at rate 
of 150 tbs. per acre; one-half dropped in hill, 
well scattered, and one-half on top of hill. For 
small grain finds it more beneficial to drill in 
than broadcast. Prefers 300 ths. per acre rather 
than 150 Ths. 
Whitelock’s per acre in good land seeded with 
Clawson and Silver-Chaff. Silver-Chaff went 
down badly, but Clawson stood erect and yield- 
ing exceedingly well. Has always found 
standard fertilizers to pay well. 


Has applied as much as 320 tbs. | 





The club adjourned to meet at the residence | 


of J. D. Mathews. Subject for discussion: 
wheat and rye, and which is the best variety of 
wheat for seed ?” H. 


Baltimore Co., July, 1877. 
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The Agricultural College. 





Letter from Gen. Hardcastle. 
Mr. W. B. Sans: 

Dear Sir—I have read your open letter to me 
in the American Farmer, and regret its publica- 
tion. First, because I did not want to take part 
in a newspaper discussion on the Agricultural 
College. Second, because I fear it will do harm 
rather than good, by keeping alive a prejudice 
against the college which ought not to exist, 
though I acquit you of any such intention. 


Being the youngest member of the board of | 
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which I would like to do. On this account I 
declined the position as trustee when first elected 
two years ago. If I made a mistake afterwards 
in consenting to serve in that capacity, it was, as 
you know, at the earnest solicitation of promi- 
nent gentlemen from different parts of the State. 

At that time the college was incumbered with 
a debt of $13,000; great dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed at its past management; there was con- 
troversy among its best friends, and wide diversity 
of opinion as to the proper course to be pursued 
in thisembarrassing state of affairs. It was even 
yroposed to turn over the college to the State 
fo of Education, but the trustees declined to 
entertain so humiliating a proposition. Perhaps 
the most serious difficulty that presented itself 
was to secure the services of a competent presi- 
dent and faculty at the reduced salaries necessi- 
tated by the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
college. To have called upon the State for an 
appropriation to liquidate this indebtedness 
would have been an easy solution of the difficulty, 
but it was determined to make an honest effort 
to pay off this debt without invoking aid from 
the State treasury. During the past two years 
that policy has been successfully carried out. The 
college has been kept in successful operation, and 
its debt has been entirely extinguished. In accom- 
plishing this gratifying result, President Parker 
has displayed superior executive ability, which 
ought to commend him to every friend of the 
college. Instead of requesting his resignation 
and that of the faculty by whose aid and co-o 
ration the good work has been accomplished, I 
deem it wiser policy to retain the services of tried 
and meritorious officers. 

My judgment does not approve of your plan 
to “revolutionize” the college. The objection to 
it by one of the trustees (I understand it was 
Judge Tuck—a wise man and an able lawyer) 
that it would “violate expressed conditions of the 
charter,” seems to me well taken. (1) Noris your 
plan warranted by the action of the stockholders, 
whose re-election of the old trustees was an en- 
dorsement of the policy of the past year. (2) 


| There is no objection to Mr. McHenry’s resolution 
“How should land be prepared for seeding | 


trustees, next to yourself, lam in no way entitled | 


to the influence you attribute to me in the man- 
agement of the institution. The fact is I am so 
inconveniently located as regards access to the 
rey e,and my time is so much occupied at home, 
that 


cannot give to it that personal attention | 


“to make instruction in practical and experimental 
agriculture the leading feature in the educational 
system at the earliest possible moment,” if legiti- 
mately and rationally carried out. Study of the 
sciences and familiarity with their ectiielghasuunes 
precede their application to agriculture, so the 
earliest possible moment when such instruction 
can be made a leading feature to be of any value 
in the educational system, would be in the higher 
classes ; and then the time would be too short to 
derive much benefit from the partial instruction 
that must necessarily be given. My notion is, 
that after leaving the college the young farmer 
can best apply himself to “practical and experi- 
mental agriculture,” and after years of diligent 
practice and patient observation on the farm, he 
may then realize the benefits of the theoretical 
and scientific teaching he secured at school. (8) 
It seems to be forgotten that a majority of the 
trustees are farmers, desirous as you are to give to 
agriculture all due prominence in the educational 
system that a proper regard for the law and the 
best interests of the college will permit. Unfor- 
tunately, there is great diversity of opinion on 
this point, more specious *than real, which, it 
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occurs to me, proper consideration and forbear- | 
ance would reconcile. 

It is not necessary that you and I should agree 
as to every particular regarding the organization 
of the ec wor Ang but we ought not to differ as to the 
essentials necessary to make it a good school, 
which after all is the great desideratum. We 
may disagree about the character and extent of 
the course of instruction to be pursued, but that 
is a minor matter compared with other things, 
and upon which too much stress has been laid. 








If proper discipline is enforced, “good morals | 


and manners” as well as habits of study incul- 
cated, and there is thorough teac hing, all the 
essential requirements for sound and _ profitable 
instruction are fulfilled. And provided the course 
of instruction bea liberal one, or in the language 
of the charter, it be “the usual course of scholastic 
learning,” every facility is afforded for acquiring 
a good education, which, above and before every- 
thing else, ought to be the aim of the college. (4) 
It is what a Mary land farmer may desire for his 
son: what was designed by the earnest and wise 
men who founded the college, and what its name 
implies. Why, then, is it that we cannot agree to 
let the college be organized and conducted on 
such a basis as it should be and may be if its 
friends will give it their united sympathy and 
support? Are we to continue to disagree and 
contend about matters of minor import, which, 
by mutual forbearance and concession, may be 
adjusted? I trust not. 

As a representative of those most active in 
opposition I was glad of your election as a 


trustee, to take part in the management of the | 
You now have the opportunity to see | 


college. 
and know how it is conducted, and to make sug- 
gestions for its improvement, which I am 
sure will be properly received, considered and 
acted on, by your colleagues. What I ask of 
you is to act in a conservative spirit; be not 
hasty or extravagant in your demands, and you 
may then be able to accomplish what, I am sure, 
you earnestly desire—not merely the adoption of 
some of your own views, but what is vastly more 
important: the reéstablishment of harmony 
among the friends of your alma mater. 
well worth your striving for, and it appears to 
me is the most practicable way of reconciling 
existing differences. 

Without attempting to reply in full I have 
frankly given you my views on the salient points 
of your letter. But I would say a few words as 
to your objections to the military features. 

The fact that candidates for West Point and 
Annapolis have to pass a rigid examination 
before admission at the United States Military 
and Naval Academies, makes it a high compli- 
ment to the college to be selected as the place to 
prepare them. As President Parker well says: 
“no college in the country could or would refuse 
to receive these students.” 

The daily drill, which does not interfere with 
study, is both a manly and healthful exercise, and 
is required by the law of Congress. The chief 
benefit to the students and to the school, from 
military 
of the institution. Military discipline gives the 
best, most convenient and efticient mode of con- 





This is | 


organization, will be in the government | 


judgment, 
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| ducting se hool or college management. (5) (6) 
Very respectfully yours, 


Epw. L. F. 

Easton, Md., July 2 23, 1877. 

We can only express regret at General Hard- 
castle’s position. We reply: 

Whether the changes proposed would have 
violated the charter, as objected by Judge Tuck, 
largely, if not solely, depends on the construction 
given the clause, “the usual course of scholastic 
learning ;’ but neither the spirit nor the letter of 
the law has been so closely adhered to in the 
past—as might be readily shown—that changes 
calculated to make a serviceable institution of 
one now useless, need to be too rigidly scanned 
for technical exceptions. 

2. The re-election of the old trustees was not 
an endorsement of their policy. It was rather a 
condonation of past faults upon assurance of 
change and amendment. Else was superfluous 
and inconsequent Mr. McHenry’s resolution, the 
design of which was, and its effect (fairly carried 
out) would have been, to realize the promised 
alteration of system. Mr. Davis voted as he did, 
because, as he said, “of the disposition and re- 
solve to so model the college as to make it con- 
form to the needs of the agriculture of our day ;” 
and Mr. McHenry, because “it had cleared off 
the debt and was prepared to so alter, as stated, 
the main objects of its policy.” The communi- 
cation on another page, from the latter gentle- 
man, is an explicit refutal of this mistaken as- 
sumption. 


HARDCASTLE. 


> 


3. Should these views be accepted, the logical 
conclusion is not only that the teaching of prac- 
tical and experimental agriculture is impractica- 
ble, but that the farm itself is a useless redun- 
dancy. No occasion then for doing what one of 
our correspondents suggests, since the institution 
has, in effect, already “pulled down the flag of 
Agriculture.” 

4. We cannot consent even to stand upon the 
foundation which Gen. Hardcastle lays down as 
essential. We have tried to show what, in our 
And that is, 
not, as he says, a school with every facility for 
affording a good education, but one giving oppor- 
tunity for achieving such a good education as 
best fits the future farmer for his duties as a citizen 
and his needs as a cultivator of the land. This, 


the college should be. 


too, comes nearer satisfying the law creating it.— 
There were and are other good schools—this was 
| to have a character of its own, distinctive from 
them. 

| 5. In such an institution as will satisfy Gen’l 
| Hardcastle and those concurring with him, there 




















ig no objection to military government and 
discipline, nor to receiving special students for 
the United States Naval and Military Academies. 
But they make a foreign element in an agri- 
cultural school, and their presence and influence 
cannot but be contrary to the spirit which should 
prevail and animate president, professors and 
pupils. We cannot admit that it is a “high 
compliment” to our State college that these 
young men should come thither to be drilled in 
reading, writing, arithmetic and grammar—the 
branches in which examinations are 
Annapolis and West Point—and which, as it 
seems to us, ought not to be taught there at all. 
Instead of there being no college which would 


made at 


or could refuse, is there one deserving the name 
would consent to receive them ? 

Further, the 
tactics be taught does 


the law that 


not at all necessitate a 


requirement of 


military system and routine, subordinating or 
rather usurping the place of all agricultural 
features, and giving tone to the entire surround- 
ings. 


6. The effect of a school remodeled as pro- 


posed, and successfully conducted by men of 


skill, enthusiasm and energy, would, after all, be 
rather moral than material. 
certainly would be. It would not 
useful. To know that there was such an insti- 
tution preparing young men for their future 
work, its teachers making investigations and 
experiments for the benefit of agriculture, and 
on the alert to adapt to our uses and circum- 


For a few years it 
be the less 


stances the discoveries in science made elsewhere, 
would be both helpful and stimulating to our 
farmers. Ordered and directed as now, beyond 
failing to do any good, it is absolutely an obsta- 
cle to agricultural development, discouraging in- 
quiry and retarding improvement. } 


Letter from Mr. McHenry. 
Ws. B. Sanps, Esq. : 

In reply to your note, asking whether “the 
change of programme in the working of the 
Agricultural College requested by your reso- 
lution as passed by the stockholders would have 
been substantially met by the plan suggested in 
those presented by me to the board,” I take 
pleasure in saying that the plan embodied in 
your resolutions and explained in detail in your 
letter to Col. Hardcastle, commands in the main 
and in nearly every particular my _ hearty 
approval, as an exhibit of the purpose with 
which the college was established, and of the 
true mode of carrying out that purpose. It has 
Jong been well known that the college, though 
agricultural by name, has not really been doing 
any effective work in the cause of agriculture ; 
yet as many changes have been made in the 
composition of the board of trustees without 
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apparently producing any result to the advan- 
tage of that cause, at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders held in Baltimore in April last— 
no plan of re-organization, such as you now 
suggest, having been brought forward ; no plat- 
form (in political parlance) having been avowed 
on the part of the gentlemen whose names were 
on the opposition ticket,—I believed it to be 
better to vote for a re-election of a majority of 
the members of the old board, than to vote for 
disorganization with no definite promise of im- 
provement; and hoped that mec) specific in- 
structions from the stockholders, the trustees 
would gradually inaugurate the desired reform. 

At the present time, although the trustees at 
their last meeting refused to adopt your resolu- 
tions, I feel unwilling to assume hastily that they 
will totally disregard the expressed wishes of 
the stockholders, and I have therefore declined 
to unite in the call fora special meeting of stock- 
holders to take place in August; but if after 
the commencement of another session of the 
college it shall appear that no serious progress 
has been made in the adaptation of the govern- 
ment of the college to the end for which it was 
created ; no effort to make it the School of In- 
struction in Agriculture and’ Kindred Sciences, 
to establish and sustain which the contributions 
of individual subscribers, the purchase money 
by which the State acquired half interest in the 
property, the annual appropriations by the 
State, and the proceeds of the sales of public 
lands distributed by the United States Govern- 
ment, were and are all given, I shall be ready 
to unite with stockholders holding similar views 
with my own, in an appeal to the Legisla- 
ture to interpose, either by annulling the 
charter, or by remodelling the form of govern- 
ment of the college, and requiring those placed 
in charge of: it to see to it that the agricultural 
interest shall derive some benefit from an annual 
expenditure in its name, which, estimating the 
interest on the value of the property at fully 
$6,000, and the income from State and land scrip 
at over $13,000, amounts to nearly $20,000. 

Respectfully, 
J. Howard McHEnry. 
Baltimore Co., Md. 


[The time for alterations was in anticipation of 
The announcements, as issued, 
change neither the past plans nor personnel. A 
called meeting was the only mode available to 


the new session. 


accomplish the wishes of the stockholders. Some 
who deprecate any interference by the Legis- 
lature believe a change now is the only way to 
avoid it.] 

°“@e- 

A gentleman of Anne Arundel writes: 

“T agree fully with the views of restoring the 
college to the purposes for which it was estab- 
lished. Its founders could never have dreamed 
that it would be converted into a school for 
yreparing candidates for admission to West 
Point and the Naval Academy. Whatever 
influence I may have has been and will be used 
to restore the college to the uses for which it 
was established; and unless it is so restored, I 
am in favor of withdrawing the State’s annual 
donation.” 
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Agricultural Education. 





Mr. Ws. B. Sanps, 
Editor of the American Farmer : 


I have read with great interest and satisfaction 
your open letter in the July number of the 
American Farmer. It is gratifying to learn that, 
despite all opposition, the struggle to make the 
State Agricultural College what it ought to be 
still goes on. Unfortunate circumstances pre- 
vented me, while holding the Chair of Agricul- 
ture at the College, from contributing greatly to 
the success of that struggle, and it seems that 
the only way I can now aid in it is by laying 
before the board of trustees and the public 
generally the results of my experience. shall 
strive to do so in a fair and impersonal manner, 
not attacking individuals or reflecting upon 
those whose course of action I was compelled to 
oppose. I can best accomplish this by giving my 
conclusions in a form of analysis of Agricultural 
Education, and a sketch of the organization of 
an ideal college. 

Before constructing a system it is indispensable 
to have a distinct notion of the subject matter 
with which it deals and the end it is designed to 
effect. Now the all-important thing to remem- 
ber in this connection is, that agriculture is a 
practical art, not a science. Its methods and 
processes, as those of ail other arts, may be aided 
and improved by science, but it never can be 
learned or taught as a science—all attempts to 
practice it in a purely scientific way have been 
failures, and will be until the end of time.— 
Education for it therefore must, whatever system 
we adopt, occupy itself principally with mstruc- 
tion and training in the penciinal art. For the 
object of such education is unquestionably to 
turn out good and successful farmers, not scien- 
tific men or classical scholars or skilled engineers. 
All other objects, however desirable, must be 
kept subordinate to this central one. It is also 
necessary that the means used to effect these ends 
should be adapted to the actual position and 

uirements of the majority of farmers. 
e may conclude then that Agricultural Edu- 
cation should embrace— 

I. Instruction and training in the practical art. 

IL. Instruction in the science relating to the 
art fwe grades.) 

III. General education suitable to and neces- 
sary for the farmer (two grades.) 

No study or grade of study not legitimately 
within these limits should be admitted. 

These three departments we will discuss in 
detail as they would find place in an organized 
institution— 

I. Department of instruction and training in 
Practical Agriculture. This should comprise 
two courses: First—A systematic course of in- 
struction in established and accepted methods ; 
of culture of ordinary crops; of routine farm 
work; of rotation; of making and applying 


manures; of the selection, breeding and care of | 


stock ; of the structure and management of ordi- 
nary farm tools, machines and outbuildings.— 
The methods, crops, implements, &c., employed 
as the basis of this instruction, should be confined 
to the most improved forms of those now in 
approved and successful use on farms worked for 
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| political economy. 


' tracts, leases, &c., as a youth could easily acquire, 









_ profit. The object being to place before the 


pupil a complete working model of a practically 
successful farm, and familiarize him with all the 
details of it. This course should be carried out 
partly by lectures in-door and out-door, but 
largely by manual labor under the supervision of 
the professor; and by promoting students, as 
they showed capacity, from actual labor to the 
supervision of the various operations, to accustom 
them to the care and responsibility of the direc- 
tion of labor and to develop executive ability. 
This plan has been tried in Germany with most 
satisfactory results. Second—A course of text- 
book and lecture instruction in theoretic agricul- 
ture, or the application of scientific investiga- 
tions to farming, with experiments in new and 
improved farming processes. This experimental 
farming should be kept distinct from the prac- 
tical farming above spoken of. The object nee 
in this case to show the pupil that he shoulk 
indeed be ready to use any improvement that 
science can suggest, but that novelties should be 
carefully tested and cautiously introduced. As 
soon as experiment has shown a process to be 
valuable, that process should be introduced upon 
the model farm. 

This department of Practical and Theoretic 
Agriculture would be under the charge of a 
single professor, with such assistants as he needed. 
He should have entire control of the farm, and 
be responsible to the board alone for its manage- 
ment. 

Il. Department of Instruction in Sciences re- 
lating to the Art. 

This department comprises two divisions : 

First—A course of instruction in natural sci- 
ence, including chemistry, natural philosophy, 
zoology and botany. Education in these sciences 
should only be carried so far as to enable students 
to understand and use the results of scientific in- 
vestigation. A thorough technical course in sci- 
ence absorbs immense time and study and is of 
little more use to the farmer than a similar course 
in Hebrew. This division would be under the 
charge of a professor of natural science. 

Second—A course of instruction in mathema- 
tics extending to practical engineering, surveying 
and applied geometry, but omitting the higher 
and abstract mathematics. Especial attention 
should be paid to the higher branches of arithme- 
tic and the science of accounts. This division 
would be in charge of a professor of mathematics. 

III. Department of general education. It 
would be tedious to enumerate all the branches 
comprised under this head. It would include, of 
course, thorough instruction in the English lan- 
guage and in history and kindred studies. It 
should be so directed as to fit the student for sub- 
sequent self-improvement, and imbue him with a 
zeal for all education compatible with his special 
pursuit. And in this connection we should re- 
member that in our land the farming class are 
not mere tillers of the soil, but the chief element 
of the body politic. Our ideal college would 
therefore be defective if it failed to instruct its 
students in the constitution of their country and 
of their State, and also in the elements of asound 
I may add that I am satisfied 
by my own observation that such elementary 
knowledge of law and of the forms of legal con- 
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would save him in after life much pecuniary loss 
and annoyance. This department of General 
Education would be in charge of a Professor of 
English and History. 

I have given merely an outline of a system, 
but one which admits of all needful expansion. 
It provides for only four first-class professorships, 
one of which would be held by the president and 
one by the treasurer or financial officer. Any 
additional force should take the shape of sub- 
professorships in the different departments. 

It makes no provision for mstruction in the 
classics, these being considered out of its sphere 
and equally useless and harmful to its special 
ends. Provision might be made, if necessary, 
for elementary instruction in Freneh and German. 
Technical instruction in such studies as veterinary 
medicine and surgery could be given by non- 
resident lecturers. 

Such a plan as I suggest would, I believe, if 
faithfully carried out, give us a suceessful agri- 
cultural college. But much more than g plan is 
necessary. I cannot better illustrate this than by 
a short account of my own experience. 

I went to the college an enthusiast in the cause 
of agricultural education. I saw that it was 
necessary. I believed it possible and hoped to 
realize it. How vain that hope was may be seen 
from the obstacles I had to encounter, and which 
did not diminish but increase during the two 
years of my professorship. 

1. I found that a majority of the board of trus- 
tees did not know what agricultural education 
was; did not understand it; did not care for it 
and did not believe in it. 

2. I found it out of the question to alter the 
system upon which the college was run,—that it 
was to be a literary institution with an agricul- 
tural department—a system as false in theory as 
it is fatal in practice. 

3. I found that the members of the faculty— 
many of them my valued and most kind 
friends—were wholly wedded to this theory, and 
also not only did not have the cause of Agricul- 
tural Education at heart, but could not even 
bring themselves to believe it possible. 

4. Of all our many students not one came there 
to study agriculture. They were boys and 
youths who only sought from us such an educa- 
tion as would enable them ¢o escape from farming 
into a profession. 

5. I found my department utterly unequipped 
with books, instruments or implements of any 
kind. 

6. I found that while my position required me 
to try experiments, theoretical and practical, I 
was left without means to do so, or even the soil 
upon which to try them, and that all my efforts 
and suggestions in this direction were viewed as 
impertinent interference both by farm man- 
ager and president. 

7. I was never able to obtain from the board 
the appropriation of a single dollar for the pur- 

ses of my department. A few necessary books 
TF setmenel through the special intervention of 
the president of the board. 

8. | found that without means of illustrating 
my lectures, I could scarcely make them intelligi- 
ble to students, much less interesting. 

One thing only did I succeed in. I insisted 
that attendance upon my classes should be com- 





pulsory, and for three-fourths of the two years 
all students in the college department were 
obliged to attend from two to three recitations 
per week. From all I have been able to learn, I 
believe that this was the first time regular and 
systematic instruction in these special studies 
was ever given at the college. But I cannot 
claim that much good was effected. Students 
viewed these studies as so much lost time and la- 
bor, and only worked at them to please me person- 


| ally. Onmy part I had no means to render them 
interesting, and found it a thankless task to teach 


a science to scholars who disliked_or despised it. 
After a struggle of a year anda half I gave it up. 
I sought an interview with the board; laid the 
whole case before them; made my last appeal for 
an appropriation, and left it for them to say 
whether agricultural studies should be compul- 


| sory or elective. They decided for the latter, and 


that was the end of it. 
I hope that what I have written may prove of 


| service in any future effort to properly organize a 
| department of agriculture at the college; it will 
|at least show clearly what obstacles must be 


removed before even partial success is possible. 

It has been necessary to say much that seems 
to reflect upon the board of trustees during the 
period referred to; but I must disclaim the 
inference that they intentionally erred. Still, 
when they see, as the result of their labors, the 
State Agricultural College transformed into a 
preparatory school for the United States Military 
and Naval Academies, they must themselves per- 
ceive their failure. The trouble has been that 
they set before them the wrong standard of suc- 
cess. To this statement I must make some excep- 
tions. The thanks of the agricultural community 
are due to Mr. A. B. Davis, lately president; Mr. 
J. H. McHenry, and several of the State’s repre- 
sentatives on the board, for their systematic efforts 
to make the college what its charter contem- 
plates. I remain yours, very truly, 

LopaRT HvuTTON. 
Brookeville, Md., July 15, 1877. 
_* 





What the Farmers Say. 


We give from our correspondence the follow- 


| ing, only a portion of those received on the 





subject : 
BROOKEVILLE P. O., Mb.,, 
7th Month, 7th, 1877. 
Wo. B. SANDs, 
Editor American Farmer— 

Respected Friend: At our regular monthly 
meeting, held this afternoon, the subject of thy 
letter to Genl. Hardcastle was called up for con- 
sideration ; and after a full interchange of views 
with regard to the whole matter, I was directed, 
as secretary of the club, to forward thee the 
following : 

Resolved, Having read with great interest the 
open letter to Genl. Hardcastle, in relation to our 
State Agricultural College, published in the 
July number of the American Farmer, we take 
this method of expressing the cordial approval 
of the “Farmers’ Club of Sandy Spring,” of the 
able and convincing statements, in which you 
have shown what the Institution might become, 
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and how far it now falls short of the require- 
ments of the times. Not the least pleasant part 
to us is the courteous and dignified, yet spirited, | 
manner in which the views are set forth. 

What we desire is that it may become an 
agricultural school in fact as well as in name; 
or, if such a result is impossible, that the State 
may withdraw its appropriation from an institu- | 
tion that fails, almost entirely, to carry out the 
objects for which the appropriation is expressly 
= 

igned by direction of the club, holding its 
a. ar monthly meeting at “Brooke Grove,” the 
residence of George E. Brooke. 
Jas. S HaLLowE 1, Secretary. 

The following are the resolutions of the Gun- 
powder Club, referred to in the report of its 
proceedings on another page in this No. 

Resolved, That our State Agricultural College, 
as conducted at present, fails to meet the appro- 
val of the Gunpowder Agricultural Club, some 
of the members of which are stockholders in the 
institution. In our opinion it should prepare 
young men for the actual duties and experiences 
of farm management, and the experiments should 
be of a character to be of some value to Mary- 
land farmers, as was promised when the college 
was founded. Its course of instruction should 
combine Practical Agriculture and the applica- 
tion of the sciences to it, omitting the “ornament- 
al” branches and all military features, except 
the limited amount made necessary by law. The 
published resolutions of Wm. B. Sands, one of 
the trustees, have our commendation in these 
respects. 

esolved, further, That the Stute’s trustees be 
requested to endeavor to have these views carried 
out; and that, failing to do so, the support by 
the State of an institution so profitless to agri- 
culture should cease, and the fund be given a new 
direction with that end in view. 


An intelligent farmer of Anne Arundel writes: 


“IT concur in your views as expressed in your 
letter to Gen]. Hardcastle. Let us have an agricul- 
tural college, or none. There are more guasi— 
make believye—colleges in the land now than can 
be supported. I have no objection to the pre- 
sent board and faculty’s running the institution 
as they do, if they will call it by some other name | 
and pull down the flag of Agriculture.” 

A former student at the college, now a success- 
ful and prominent farmer in his section and a 
stockholder in the college, writes: 

“T agree with you fully in the resolutions hav- | 
ing reference to the management of the agricul- | 
tural college. My ideas have never —- as | 
to what that college should be, since I, a youth 
knowing my needs, sought them there and failed. 
Neither of us are so old as to have forgotten 
what youths destined to the profession of agri- 
culture need. How many disappointments, 
heartburnings, and how much pecuniary loss 
would have been saved me had I been taught at 
school that which I have learned only by years of | 
observation and experience, oft-times ‘far from | 
pleasant. There is a demand—the want is 
strongly felt—among farmers for an institution | 
where their sons can be educated to take charge | 








of the estates toil has won, and conduct them 
upon the scientific basis the world’s progress 
compels ; but while the want is felt and the de- 
mand made, it is among a disorganized and 
separated class, occupying a position where they 
are unaccustomed to assert and insist upon their 
rights.” 

A farmer in Charles Co., accustomed to take 
an active interest in all public affairs, writes : 

“Your resolutions and ‘open letter’ to Gen’! 
Hardcastle cover the whole ground, and leave 
nothing more to be said. If you never do any- 
thing else for the farmers, they ought to endear 
you to every patriotic man. If you fail in the 
path that you now indicate, recollect that we 
have a Legislature to fall back upon—the last 
resort, but a very effective one.” 

From a letter from an eminent farmer of our 
State who was one of the most indefatigable of 
the original promoters of the college, a liberal 
subscriber to its stock, and long a member of the 
board, we take the liberty of making the follow- 
ing extract, regretting that, the same not having 
been intended for publication, we cannot add to 
it the weight of the writer’s name: 

“I approve of introducing the element of 
young and and active farmers into the board of 
trustees of the Agricultural College......I was 
from the first organization more ultra than any 
other member of the board in desiring to carry 
out strictly the intentions of the charter and the 
compact with the United States. I will yet aid, 
to the extent of my ability, in remedying the 
perversion and almost fraud which has been per- 
petrated. But it rests with active young men, 
disencumbered, to look up voters and proxies, 
Without these, talk and such excellent writing 
as tLe letter of your junior, which I have en- 
joyed, will be powerless.” It is my full purpose 
to attend the meeting.” 

The following is from a prominent citizen and 
farmer of Baltimore county, and one of its 
representatives in the Legislature at the time 
the charter of the Agricultural College was 
granted: 

Wo. B. Sanps, Esq.: 

DEAR Str—In the proceedings of the board 

of trustees of (what is known dy title as) the 


| Maryland Agricultural College, I find a series 


of resolutions offered by you, but by the board 
laid upon the table. Allow me to say that I 
most cordially endorse the resolutions; as also 
your efforts in behalf of the agricultural interest 
of the State of Maryland. 1 feel well assured 


| that unless the contemplated change is made by 


the board that the agriculturists of the State 
will demand relief through the Legislature. I 
beg you to accept (without flattery) my con- 
gratulations for the full and exhaustive exposi- 
tion of this whole matter, of the objects, govern- 
ment, &c., of this institution, in your letter to 
Gen’! Hardcastle. I hope this change may 
indeed be the dawning of a bright future for the 
agricultural interests of Maryland. 
With high regard, I remain your friend, 
S. M. Ranxn. 
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Live Stock. 


The Cow as a Utilizer of Food. 





The National Live Stock Journal says: There 
are some peculiar and unexplained points about 
the product yielded by a cow from a given 
amount of food as compared with the product of 
the same amount of food consumed by a steer. 
Naturally, we should expect so many pounds of 
food eaten by a healthy and thrifty steer would 
produce as great a result in the growth of the 
steer as the same quantity of the same food 
would yield in the product of the cow. But 
suppose we take a thrifty steer, thirty months 
old, weighing 1,000 Ibs., and place him in an ex- 
cellent pasture, and a fresh milch cow, also 
weighing 1,000 Ibs., and place her in the same 
pasture. They are both kept there through the 
season—the steer gaining in live weight 350 Ibs.; 
the cow yielding in milk 4,000 tbs. The cow 
does not gain in flesh, but uses all her surplus 
food in making milk. Now, if we suppose the 


steer and cow to have each consumed the same | 


amount of food, ought not the product of each 
to be the same in quantity of dry substance? 
But the 350 Ibs. of live weight on the steer is 
composed of at least 60 per cent. water and 40 
per cent. solid matter, or 140 tbs. of solid sub- 
stance gained by the steer; while milk is 87 per 
cent. water and 13 per cent. solid substance— 
making 520 Ibs. of solid substance contained in 
the milk produced by the cow from her food, to 
140 Ibs. produced by the steer. The cow, being 
a good milker, may have lost some flesh, but not 
enough to account for the great difference in 
product. The cow and the steer alike must sup- 
ply the waste of the system; and, being of the 
same weight at the commencement of the season, 
this waste must be nearly the same. We are 
thus forced to the conclusion, that the cow more 
perfectly utilizes her food than the steer; and 
we are confirmed in this conclusion by the fact, 
that the droppings from milch cows are consid- 
ered much less valuable as a fertilizer than that 
from steers or cattle feeding for beef. Market 
gardeners have often mentioned this fact to us; 
and they are much more observant of the effect 
of manures than ordinary farmers. 

This is an interesting subject, and needs more 
accurate tests—such as weighing the food eaten 
by the cow and steer throughout the whole experi- 
ment, as well as noting the weight of the animals 
at the beginning and end; accurately weighing 
the milk and determining its water at regular in- 
tervals, so that an accurate determination could be 
made as to the product of the food in each case. 
The actual difference in the product is very 
great; but it may not be as large, proportionately 
to the food, as it appears, since the comparative 


amount of food consumed by the cow and steer | 


may not be so near alike as is generally sup- 
posed. Yet, it is very evident that the cow, 
in milk, does more perfectly utilize her food, and 
make a greater return for it, than the beef ani- 
mal, as will be seen by the following facts; A 
good cow will make 200 Ibs. of butter in a 
season, and the skim milk, fed to thrifty pigs, 
will grow 200 tbs. of dressed pork; or, the same 
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| skim milk fed to a calf will put on at least 200 
Ibs. live weight. A good steer, fed in the ordi- 
nary way, will dress 800 to 1,000 Ibs. at four 
years—having grown, on an average, 200 to 250 
Ibs. of meat each year; whereas the cow has 
made 200 Ths. of butter (a valuable article of 
food,) and the refuse of her milk has produced 
nearly as much meat in pork, or growth of 
young beef in the calf, as the average growth of 
a steer per year. Or, by another mode of illus- 
trating it, if we compare milk with the average 
composition of lean beef and fat beef, we find 
the beef to contain 46 percent. of dry substance, 
including the mineral or ash, and milk to contain 
13 per cent. Thus, 34 tbs. of milk is equal to 1 
Ib. of meat; but, if we allow 4 fbs. of milk to 
equal 1 Tb. of meat, and on an estimate a cow 
to give 4,000 Tbs. of milk in a year, this would 
make the cow’s product in milk equal, in food 
value, to 1,000 tbs. of meat; and this 1,000 Tbs. 
of meat would require a steer, under ordinary 
feeding, four years to produce—so that the cow 
produces as much return from her food in one 
year as a steer in four. This is a remarkable 
conclusion ; but the facts appear fully to back it. 
We should be pleased to receive the views of 
any of our scientific readers upon this subject. 





Selection and Care of Boars. 


Dr. Janes, the Commissioner of Agriculture of 
Georgia, has published a Manual of the Hog, 


from which we extract the following : 

The prudent planter is careful to select his 
planting seeds from well developed, prolific 
plants, and, each year, saves the best seed for 
future planting,—recognizing the law which 
pervades the whole vegetable kingdom, that 
“like begets like.” This law is equally applica- 
ble to the animal kingdom, and should be as 
carefully observed, but has been sadly neglected 
by the farmers of Georgia. 

It is the generally received opinion among 
stock breeders, that the boar exerts a controlling 
influence upon the offspring. This is especially 
true, when a pure-bred boar is used with a 
grade or common sow, and hence the selection 
of the male animal is of prime importance to 
the Georgia farmer, as he must look, mainly, to 
the introduction of full-blood boars to be used 
on the common sows of the country, for the im- 
provement of his stock. He must remember 
| that the defects, as well as the good qualities of 

the parent, are propagated in the offspring. 

The boar should, theretore, Le healthy, vigorous, 

and, as nearly as possible, perfect in form, having 

the most desirable parts well developed, and he 
should be of a breed so well established as to 


| propagate, uniformly, his peculiar type. The 
| only breeds from which selections may be 


safely made, as being well established, and 
adapted in characteristics, including color, for 
farm hogs, are the Essex, Berkshire, Poland 
China, and Jersey Reds. The Jersey Reds will, 
perhaps, be best for crossing, where woods 
range is relied upon as the main support of the 
growing hog. The boar should be masculine in 
form, but without too great enlargement about 
tae shoulders. The most valuable parts, such 
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room for the vital organs, and, consequently, a 
vigorous constitution. He should be thrifty, 
maturing early, and capable of being fattened at 
any age. He should be energetic, and suffi- 
ciently industrious to take the necessary exercise 
to gather his food from the crops cultivated for 
him, on our farms. 

The result of the first cross of a pure-bred 
boar on large native sows, will often produce 


offspring superior in size and even appearance | 


to the full blood, and farmers are tempted to 
select males from these grades for breeding 
purposes. This will invariably lead to disap- 
intment, since the grades, while they have 
inherited the good qualities of the male parent, 
have not the power of transmitting these to 
their offspring. 
The young boar should be fed all that he will 
eat until he is a year old, but not allowed to get 
: : © 
too fat. He should have exercise, and a varied 
diet, such as grass, roots, and meal, but not 
allowed to run with sows, or serve any, before 
he is at least ten months old, when he may be 
admitted to a limited number, but should not be 
allowed to jump more than once a day; nor 
should he be allowed to serve enough to ma- 
terially reduce his flesh. One service is usually 
sufficient to impregnate a sow—more than two 
should not be permitted, as it is an unnecessary 
drain upon the boar, and does not increase either 
the number or vigor of the pigs. 
If the boar is allowed to serve at irregular 
periods during the year, one will answer fora 
reat number of sows, but as the service should 
confined to a short period in fall and spring, 
in order to have the litters come as nearly as 


possible at the same time, there should be a boar , 


for every ten sows. During the period of 
serving, the boar should be kept in an enclosure 
to himself, and the sows turned to him in the 
morning, and removed as soon as served. After 
the first year the boar will not require very rich 


food, but should be kept in good, thriving con- | 


dition, and allowed plenty of exercise. 

He will be in full vigor generally until three 
or four years old, and, if very superior, may 
serve even longer; but should never be allowed 
to serve his own progeny. It is usually better 
to either exchange for a younger boar, or con- 
vert into pork after the third year. A number 
of small farmers in a neighborhood could pur- 
chase a boar for joint use, and thus make the 
cost light on individuals; or, if one owns a 
superior boar, let his neighbors bring their sows 
to him, and pay a reasonable sum for each 
service. English breeders pay a sovereign 
($4.84) for such service. A farmer who has only 
the common stock, had better pay five dollars for 
the use of a thoroughbred than accept the service of 
a grade or common boar for nothing. 

A mistake, very common among inexperienced 
breeders, is to confound cross-breed with thor- 
oughbred. The offspring of a Berkshire boar 
upon an Essex sow is cross-bred, not thorough- 
bred. It is neither Berkshire nor Essex, and is 
not capable ef transmitting the good qualities of 


either. They make good pork hogs, but are not , 


| now greatly interests the farmers. 





P P } ani PPR , , ; ; 
as the ham, side, and jowls, should be well | a proper source from which to draw stock hogs 
developed, the ribs well arched, giving broad | 
back, and well-rounded body, affording ample 


for breeding purposes. 

The general use of Berkshire boars in the 
State would probably increase the average 
weight of butchered hogs thirty pounds. There 


/ are about 1,000,000 hogs butchered annually in 


Georgia. An increase of thirty pounds per head 
would give an aggregate increase of 30,000,000 
pounds, worth, at 124 cents per pound, $3,750,000. 





Pig Feeding. 





Prof. Shelton, of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, makes the following remarks : 

If we may judge from the general tenor of the 
agricultural papers, this subject is one that just 
Every one 
who reads attentively his agricultural papers must 
have noticed the surprising number of speeches, 
addresses and papers upon the above subject, 
which have appeared within the last six months. 
But in every case, so far as I have observed, the 
subject is pig feeding, not hog feeding. The 
truth is, no one can afford to keep swine until 
they are a year and ahalf old for pork; and this 
fact is, or ought to be, pone to the understand- 
ing of every farmer. Except for breeding pur- 
poses, the hog is destined to become obsolete at 
no distant day. The great advantage, although 
not the only one, possessed by the improved 
breeds, is their ability to fatten when they are 
pigs. Further, they are great consumers of food, 
while they waste but little. To make good pigs, 
the pigs we “read of,” it is only necessary to have 
good blood to start with, and then feed abun- 
dantly of the most nutritious foods. That animal 
which consumes the most food, other things 
being equal, will be most profitable. We ought 
to remember that the object in soaking, grinding 
and cooking food for domestic animals is to make 
their foods more palatable and digestible ; tomake 
the animals eat more, in short. 

To get the best results from pig feeding, the 
animals must be fed often. Pigs should never be 
fed less often than three times each day, and he 
who would obtain the most rapid development of 
his animal, as well as the best returns for food 
consumed, ought to feed no fewer than five times 
each day. 

-@e- 


A’ Year’s Losses by Swine Diseases. 





The statistician of the department of agricul- 
ture reports that during the last year 4,000,000 
swine of all ages have died from disease, with a 
money loss of more than $20,000,000. One-fifth 
of the entire loss was in Illinois; while Missouri 
and Indiana together lose $10,000,000. Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana have nearly 
as large a percentage of loss in numbers, aggre- 
gating $1,500,000, but in New England the losses 
have been very small. 

With proper veterinary inspection, there is no 
doubt that all but a very small percentage of this 
enormous amount of loss might have been saved 
to the farmers, and the money so lost in one year 
would amply provide for such inspection over 
the whole of the United States for 100 years,— 
apparently incredible, but true, nevertheless.— 
Setentific Farmer. 
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Polish Fowls. 
We last month gave an illustration of a white-crested Black Polish Hen, and in order to exhibit 
their general appearance we have secured from the Fanciers’ Journal a fine electrotype of the male 


bird of this v 














Va. 
with a black spangle. 


be less hardy. 
a black crest. 


dye d. perhaps. 


yariety, which we now give with this article. 





By comparing the two, a more accurate 
idea may be formed of their grand ap- 
pearance, with a bright green lawn for a 
back-ground. Having had several letters 
asking about the other varieties of the 
Poland family, we will in this connection 
give a brief sketch of them. 

The Poland or Polish fowls are sup- 
posed to have been first imported from 
Holland, where only the blacks with the 
white crest were known. There are 
three other varieties, as follows: Golden, 
silver, and pure white, and these three 
varieties are also bred, in some cases, 
with heavy muffs or beards, similar to 
the Houdans. It can hardly be claimed 
as an improvement to their beauty, as 
the bearded birds appear to look un- 
gainly and clumsy,—to our idea, the 
characteristic Poland appearance entirely 
destroyed. But tastes differ. 

The golden Poland (in color) are a 
~ deep golden bay, the feathers ending with 
a black crescent spangle. The silver, a 
metalic white ground, each feather ending 


The w white variety are a trifle smaller than the othe rs, and by some said to 

About forty years ago, one Dr. Bechstein (in Europe) had some white Polands with 
The variety, however, for some unexplained reason, seems to have been short-lived. 
Many think natwre in this case was outdone, or at least materially casisted—that the ¢ 
Experienced breeders have tried to make this variety in this country for — -five 


‘rests were 


years, without yet meeting with any encouraging results. G. 0. B. 


Two Wonderful Fowls. 


Maryland just now has two fowl] sensations. 
One is a male bird with two horns growing out of 
the top of his head or comb. Lexamined him and 
find these horns are in composition identical with 
spurs usually found upon fowls. It is certainly 
a very peculiar freak of nature. Number two is 
a great laying hen. I won't pretend to state the 
fabulous stories about her laying—only say that 
it is claimed she did lay for ty eggs in three days. 
The story is vouched for by inte lligent and re- | 
sponsible witnesses. I am investigating, and 
only oevlay demonstration will convince me.— 
The result will be made public. G. 0. B. 


a. eS 


Poultry-judging at Fairs, &c. 


I understand that at the approaching Mary- 
land State Agricultural Show there will be an 
unusual fine display of thorough-bred poultry. 
The committee has adopted the premium list 
used by the Maryland Poultry and Fanciers’ 
Association. I sincerely hope more attention 
will be given to selecting and securing really 
competent judges than has heretofore been the 
case. At the last Pimlico, exhibition a pair of 
Partridge Cochins were awarded first premium, 
which would at a regular poultry exhibition 
have been disqualified. Some very choice birds 
of this breed, owned and exhibited by the same 
party, were entirely ignored by the judges. This 
certainly is a poor way to encourage the breeder, 
or to elevate the standard of pure-bred poultry. 





The American Poultry Association have judges, 
and competent ones, in every State. And per- 
haps when it is known that fanciers do not recog- 
nize a premium awarded at the agricultural 
exhibitions, unless judged by a regular poultry 
judge, that exhibitors will “demand that their 
stock be judged by an expert instead of a novice, 
or a committee that do not even know bow many 
points constitute a first-class bird. One thing is 
certain: farmers or any one else never will be 
“posted” regarding improved breeds of poultry 
if they draw their information from such sources, 
or by studying the prize (?) fowls that win (?) at 
these shows. These sinners are duly heralded 
with flaming circulars of “first prize stock,” some- 
body’s noted strain, &c. Eggs are sold to verdant 
would-be fanciers, the hatch from which is a 
living libel on honest fanciers who are endeavor- 
ing to introduce reliable, carefully-bred, pure 
stock. 

I was glad to see your most excellent and 
pointed letter on agricultural colleges (?) and bad 
as reform is needed there, it is also at our agri- 
cultural exhibitions. Yes, we want agricultural 
colleges, run in their legitimate channels; agri- 
cultural shows conducted outside of horse-racing, 
and we want poultry judged in accordance with 
the American standard of excellence. Shall we 
have it? If not, why not? GEO. 0. BROWN. 

Montoue Poultry Yards, Brooklandville, Md. 


The Dorkings as a class may be considered the 
standard Engiish fowl, and combine more gen- 
eral qualities than any other; regular sitters, 


large size, plump, square built, delicate fiesh, and 
highly-flavored. 
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Work for the Month—August. 





Less pressing work now demands attention | 
than at some other seasons, but there usually is 
plenty to do. 

Plowing for Wheat should be forwarded 
as soon as circumstances will allow. Early plow- 
ing permits the ground to become firm, and thus 
gives the compact seed-bed which is favorable 
to wheat. Deep plowing is a preventive of the | 
evil of winter-killing, giving escape to super- | 
fluous moisture otherwise apt to rest on the | 
surface, and allowing free penetration by the 
roots. 

Rye.—Some of our farmers sow this towards 
the latter part of this month. Generally, how- 
ever, When sown for the grain, it is not seeded 
until September. For cutting green for early 
feeding, or for pasturage, it is as well to sow 
early, and succcessive sowings may be made | 
with advantage where considerable stock is | 
kept. Intende for these purposes two bushels of | 
seed to the acre is not too much, but one is | 
enough for a crop of grain. A sandy loam best | 
suits this crop, but the land should be in good 
condition. The demand for the straw frequently | 
makes the crop a better paying one than wheat— | 
the straw sometimes bringing a price as high as 
timothy hay. 

Buckwheat for turning under as a green 
manure may be sown up to the middle of the 
month, and the grain may escape the frost if 
sown at once. 

Tobacco.— Until the leaves interfere, the culti- 
vation should be kept going, and the crop should 
be laid by clean of grass. Look out for the 
worms. Top as the growth prozresses, and take 
out all suckers before cutting. 

Turnips may be sown during the month. 
The best time is about the 20th. The flat strap 
leaf, white or purple top, is most used here,—a 
pound of seed sown broadcast being enough for 
one acre. A good super-phosphate is especially 
suited for the turnip, and a dressing of 200 Ibs. 
to the acre will give them a vigorous start and 
make a crop in ordinary seasons. 

Timothy.—A good loam, with a considerable 
portion of clay, best suits this grass, and it should 
be in good condition, deeply plowed, and, if 
possible, deeply subsoiled. The harrow and 
roller should be used to produce the finest tilth 
attainable. Of fertilizing applications, none are 
better than bone-dust and meal; super-phos- 
phates; mixture of ashes, plaster and salt; and, 
of course, barn-yard manure. On average soils 
a peck of seed is sufficient for one acre. Sow 
carefully to secure uniform distribution, dividing 
the seed and sowing in cross directions, and 
cover with a light harrow or brush. It is the 
practice of some farmers to sow turnips with 
their timothy, and one of our correspondents 
recommends turnips and orchard grass. The 
timothy seed is not sown till the turnips are up, 
when a light harrow run over the field covers 
the seed, and, at the same time, cultivates and 
thins the turnips. 

Manures and Composts.—Attention to 
-the accumulation and preservation of these 

should be zealously given during the warm 


| 


season, when organic substances quickly ferment 
and decompose, and, if left uncared for, are soon 
lost. At no other season either are materials 


| more abundant, and great pains should be taken 


to collect all kinds of animal and vegetable 

matters and add them to the compost heaps. 
Grass Lands.—A top-dressing of fine and 

well-rotted manure, composts, or of fine bone, 


| super-phosphate, &c., can be applied now with 


t benefit, and should be harrowed and cross- 
arrowed. Timothy, orchard grass and other 


| seeds may be sown at the same time. 


Live Stock.—See that the sheep are regu- 
larly salted, and provide tar in their troughs that 
they may be protected from the fly. Have the 
horse-stables darkened to guard against flies. 
Give the cows in pasture some extra feed, for 
which nothing is better than fodder-corn. 


Horticulture. 





The American Pomological Society. 





The meeting of this society, on the 12th, 13th 
and 14th of September, and the Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Maryland Horticultural Society from 


| the 11th to 14th inclusive, will be held in the 


Armory of the 5th Regiment of the Maryland 
National Guard, on Howard and Biddle streets 
in this city,—the use of the same having been 
courteously tendered by the officers of the regi- 
ment, and permission granted by the city authori- 
ties for the erection of an additional wing on 
either side of the main building, which will 
double its capacity. 

These wings or annexes will each be 36 by 180 
feet, and the total floor area for the display of 
fruits and the usual horticultural exhibits of our 
State Society will be about 26,000 square feet, 
besides the galleries (which will be reserved for 
lookers-on, promenaders, &c.,) and various com- 
mittee rooms, &c. 

The sessions of the Pomological Society will 
be held in the upper hall of the armory, or in 
case of its capacity being exceeded by the num- 
ber of members and delegates in attendance, then 
a larger hall in the neighborhood will be used. 





THE PrRoposED VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND 
VINE-GROWERS’ AssocrATION will be furnished, 
by the Maryland Horticultural Society, suitable 
andample accommodations for its meeting in the 
same building with the Pomological Society. 

Tue Poromac Frurr-GRrowErRs’ Assocria- 
TION will hold its August meeting aud exhibition 
on the 7th, on the steamer “Mary Washington,” 
which will leave the foot of 7th street at 9.30 A. 
M. Dr. J. E. Snodgrass, the secretary, will read 
an essay on “Fruit Culture in its Relations to 
Health.” 
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Potomac Fruit-Growers. 


JULY MEETING. 


Editors American Farmer : 

On the sample tables were fruits as follows : 

Apples—E. Rose Astrachan. Apricots—E. Gold- 
en. Mulberries—Downing’s. Cherries— Late 
Duke, Belle Magnifique, Coe’s Late Carnation, 
Vail’s Auguste (an Albany fruit ripening here a 
month early) all of good quality. Gooseberries— 
Downing, Houghton, E. Kent Utch. Raspber- 
ries—Turner, Ganargua, Clarke, Golden Thorn- 
less, Brandywine, Philadelphia. The fruits are 
the best for market. Cyrrants—Davies White, 
Long-branched, R. Dutch, Prince Albert, BL. 
Naples. 

President Gillingham read a paper on the cli- 
mate of the Potomac region and its adaptation to 
fruit, in which he quoted a letter from Sir Jno. 
Sinclair to Gen’l Washington, asking: ‘“ What 
part of America is most desirable as a place of 
residence for a British subject?” And Wash- 
ington’s reply in substance: “The region be- 
tween the Susquehannah and the Potomac rivers, 
in soil, climate, and productions may be consid- 
ered the garden of America.” 

The president then ran over the various fruits, 
and said: “we can raise here successfully nearly 
all the fruits found growing outside of the 
tropics, and pleasant homes, wherein to enjoy 
them.” 

As confirmatory of this, he gave the mean tem- 
perature of this region (the Potomac) for each 
season for the past seven years, to wit: 


For the winter MOnths..........0+.seeeeseeeee eee BB? 2’ 
* spring doesccecocceceoccceseeosenoae am 
* SIE neh. ccssccetae cesscoctcesdce 76° 30° 


2 QUCMMN  — ncccccccccccccccccccsccoces 48° 01° 

Mean rainfall for the United States for the year 

ending June 30, 1876, 45.18; for Washington, 
D. C., 48.01. 

These figures show that we are between the 
extremes of heat and cold, and consequently have 
one of the best fruit regions in the world. 

Professor Brainard addressed the society on 
preserving and canning fruits. In these processes 
certain chemical laws must be observed in order 
to avoid the errors by which the natural and deli- 
cate flavor of the fruitis not only disguised, but in 
many instances the fruit itself 1s made positively 
poisonous. Don’t use, in cooking or preserving 
fruit, copper or brass, or iron or glass, earthenware 
kettles, but use porcelain-lined. Don’t use tin 
cans for your fruits, for the solder of the joints con- 
tains lead or mercury, and the acids of the fruit will 
decompose them and poison the fruit, but use 
either glass, with glass stoppers, or stoneware. 

Note by reporter—Mr. Gillingham’s paper and Brain- 
ard’s address are published in pamphlet form in extenso. 
Parties imaapanted may procure copies of me by enclosing 
address with stamp to prepay. 

Washington, D.C. G. F. NEEDHAM. 


~ 


The Strawberry Crop in Virginia. 


From data furnished by the agents of trans- 
portation companies of Norfolk, to Mr. G. F. B. 
Leighton, it appears that the strawberry crop of 
the past season foots up over 1,000 quarts more 
than three millions from that vicinity : 
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Mr. Leighton says: Mr. J. R. Young, Jr., is 
probably the largest strawberry grower in the 
world, he having picked this season three hundred 
and seventy-five thousand quarts from one hun- 
dred and eighty-five acres of land, nine-tenths of 
which were of Wilson’s Albany variety. 

Seventeen hundred pickers were the greatest 
number employed any one day. 

His average is a fraction over two thousand 
quarts to the acre. Another party reports a 
fraction over three thousand quarts to the acre; 
but the land was in the highest tilth. 

From the opinion of our most experienced 
cultivators fourteen hundred quarts is a fair 
average yield per acre for this season, showing 
that we have about two thousand and eighty 
acres in strawberry culture. These figures do 
not include the counties of Northampton and 
Accomac, whose outlet is by other lines. 

If Mr. F. Davis will furnish Richmond pro- 
ducts and C. Gillingham, Esq., will furnish the 
Potomac side of the State,we can show what 
Virginia has done this year and invite com- 
parison with other States at the session of the 
American Pomological Society in September 
next at Baltimore. 

In 1868 our strawberry export data was less 
reliable than this season, and was regarded as 
rather full when placed at one million quarts. 
The recuperative power of the Wilson Albany 
berry from early frosts and its great produc- 
tiveness bids fair for an adieu to all other varie- 
ties for market purposes. 

A rare occurrence happened this season: a 
heavy picking from here met a heavy picking 
from Maryland, resulting in a breaking down of 
the market, which will ultimately prove bread 
cast upon the waters. Thousands of families 
have purchased them on account of cheapness 
who have never before indulged in the luxury, 
only to find that hereafter they are a necessity. 
The past fifty years reveals strides in this fruit 
truly astounding, completely heading the page of 
Horticultural progress, and it seems wonderful 
how demand keeps pace so closely with supply. 





* 


Floriculture, &c. —August, 187'7. 


By W. D. BracKeNRIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore County, Md. 


Greenhouse. 

’ The majority of Flora’s votaries do not usually 
turn at this season of the year to the heated 
atmosphere of the greenhouse or conservatory 
to have their tastes regaled, yet in well-managed 
depositories of this kind are now to be seen 
assemblages of plants in flower, calculated to en- 
trance and captivate the eye, so as to make the 
spectator entirely forget for a time the incon- 
venience of the climatic influence to which he 
may have subjected himself. 
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We have on frequent occasions recommended | 
for summer decoration of the greenhouse such 
genera of plants as Achimenes, Gesnerias, Gloxi- 
nias and their. allies; and the estimation we had 
formed of their adaptability for such a purpose 
has been successfully verified by the gorgeous 
display in July of Gloxinias at the private estab- 
lishments of Wm. H. Perot and Ernest Hoen, 
Esqrs., of Baltimore Co., and we can truly say, 
that during fifty years observation both at home 


and abroad, that it has seldom been our lot to | 


witness such an assemblage of floral beauties, 
embracing from 40 to 50 varieties—-among which 
were flowers exceeding 3 inches in length by 34 
inches across the lobes of the corolla; in many 
the colors were various, the tints blending softly 
into each other; while in others, the tube outside 
was of intense scarlet, with the throat spotted 
inside—while the lobes of the corolla would be 
of pure white; again, some would be of pure 
purple, with small white spots in the throat, 
and the lobes pink; in fact all shades of color 
were represented, save that of pure yellow and 
black. What appeared to us as a departure from 
the normal habit of the old species, consisted in 
many kinds producing flowers that stood erect, 
while in the former the tendency is and was of 
a drooping nature ; some of those whose colors 
appeared the most delicate, were what we would 
call flimsy in texture, or, as florists would say, 
they “lacked substance.” The tubers of Mr. 
Perot’s collection were, we believe, imported from 
Europe; while Mr. Hoen’s plants were raised by 
him from seeds procured in Belgium. 

However much we dislike being considered 
egotistic, yet we claim that our own discovery 
abroad tended much to the breaking up of the 
blue and white colors which formerly prevailed 
in this genus, by our having found when in 
Brazil, in 1838, only one tuber of what is now 
well known as Gloxinia rubra; this was sent by 
us to the United States, and after being multi- 
plied was sold to European growers, and very 
soon afterwards was figured by Van Houtte as a 
species, when in fact it is only a red variety of G. 
Caulescens, mixed up with which I found it 

owing on a dripping rock at the base of the 

Jorcovado, near Riode Janeiro. This habitate 
Mr. Van Houtte doubted, he having had a plant | 
collector living out there; and I had very good 
reasons at the time when the species was by him 
published, of not affirming and claiming the 
right of discovery; the same reasons do not now 
exist. 

To grow these plants well,a warm humid | 
atmosphere is necessary, making use of a mix- 
ture of leaf mould, old cow-manure and sand; 
and by all means drain the pots well, so that 
water does not stagnate about the tubers. They 
are easily propagated either by seeds or cuttimgs; | 
by the latter method the same kind is multiplied, 
and the process is effected by inserting the stem 
of the leaf in a semi-horizontal position, in a 
mixture of leaf-mould and sand, then cut the 
mid-rib across in two or more places, pegging 
the leaf flat to the surface of the ground, after- 
wards placing a little sand on the leaf over where 
the cut or break beneath was made; and if this 
work is properly done, and attention paid to 
keeping the whole in a warm shady place, as 


| Thorn, Japan Quince, Privet and O 


|! and man 


many as 3 to 6 tubers may be secured from one 
leaf, and these if proper care is afterwards taken 
of them will bloom the following year. orm 

Young Caladiums as they grow will require'to 
be shifted into larger pots, and as the roots begin 
to fill the pots a free supply of water should be 
given them. 

Stevias and Eupatoriums, destined for winter 
flowering, ought to have the loose branches 

inched back so as to secure bushy plants, keep- 
ing the pots plunged in an airy situation where 
they should receive once or twice every week a 
dose of liquid manure; observing to shift into 
larger pots as the plants advance in growth, so 
that when the housing season comes they will 
stand in pots known as sixes. 

The cultivator should be diligent in subduing 
insects, for that purpose making free use of water 
by syringing overhead, and frequently it will be 
found that water will not conquer the pests; then 
a little whale oil, soap, tobacco liquor or hellebore 

wder may be added ; we sometimes put in a 

ew drops of kerosene oil, but the latter ought to 
be appiied with caution. 


LAWN AND PLEASURE GROUNDS. 


There are some people who own country 
retreats, whether large or small, who never have 
their places what we would call tidy; they may 
have the grass on the lawn cut short, but if you 
make good use of your eyes, abundance of dead 
leaves and decayed wood on the bushes and trees 
will be found; while the walks, roads and flower 
beds are scarcely distinguishable from the lawn, 
by the crop of weeds and grass permitted to 
spring up. 

On the other hand, we often see the walks and 
flower-beds in good order, with the grass on the 
lawn standing ankle or knee high. All such con- 
trasts are discordant, and little pleasure can be 
derived from the possession of such a place. 
This state of things comes very often, not so 
much from the want of means to keep it up as 
the lack of good management; or, if you will 
have it, of administrative talent, in not having 
the various branches of the work performed in 
detail until the whole is finished. By attending 
to such work at the proper time, a vast amount 
of labor may be saved. 

All hedges of Pyracanthus and Washington 
e Orange, 
should now receive the last trimming for the sea- 
son. The rambling branches of Chrysanthe- 
mums ought also to be pinched back, for if this 
is delayed much later the chances of their bloom- 
ing will be much lessened, and should the weather 
continue dry it will be necessary to give Dahlias 
a good soaking of water, at least twice every 
week, while attention should be paid to tieing 
the heads up to substantial stakes. 

To maintain the beauty of the flower garden, 
it will be proper still to plant where the Tulips 
and Hyacinths grew, such things as Annual 
Phlox, Portulaca and Petunias, as such will bloom 
well in late fall. We sow Gladiolus seed as soon 


| as it is ripe, in boxes or beds of rich light earth. 


These will make their appearance in early spring, 
Will show flower in the second and 
mostly all of them in the third year. Seeds of 
Liliaceous plants do best if sown as soon as they 
ripen ; for if dried and kept over, the seed is tardy 
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in sprouting, and some kinds after being thor- 
oughly dried will not afterwards grow at all. 

So far as we have seen, there has evidently been 
a mistake committed by our horticulturists in not 
having adopted for cultivation in their gardens 
some of the charming and profuse blooming 
hardy perennial herbaceous plants, now easily to 
be had, many of which claim the first rank in 
flower-garden decoration, and of these we shall 
for the present only namea very few. And first, 
as a useful plant for cut flowers, we mention the 
Valeriana rubra and var. Alba. These come into 
bloom in June, and never fail in producing their 
fine feathery flowers until sharp frosts set in. 
The next is Delphinium sinensis—both single and 
double—in many varieties, of an intense blue 
down through a mauve to a pure white, yielding 
flowers during the most of summer. Then we 
have the double varieties of Spircea aruncus, 8. 
ulmaria and §. filapendula, popularly known as 
“Meadow Sweet.” As a double white flower 
continuing in bloom during the hottest of 
weather, is the Achillea Ptarmica fl. pleno; this 
to the florist is an invaluable plant, affording 
white flowers for wedding and funeral bouquets 
at a season when such ieee are scarce. To 
grow it well you must give it strong rich land. 


- a - — 


Vegetable Garden. 


August.—Fill the spaces left by matured 
crops with such late kinds as cabbage, turnips, 
spinach, &c. 

sfor pickles may still be planted. Transplant 
celery, for which the ground should be rich. If 
the plants have been properly topped in the 
seed-bed there will be little trouble with them, 
but they should be well watered if dry weather 
ensues. Work cabbage and cauliflowers, and 
draw the earth to their stems. Lettuce may be 
sown in rich places for fall use. Sow spinach in 
drills 20 inches apart. Sow turnips, and, if the 
sd appears, scatter ashes, air-slaked lime or 
plaster on the plants. 





The Product of One Grain of Wheat. 


Editors American Farmer : 


I send you a single bunch of wheat contain- 
ing over 50 stems, all from one grain, which 
was raised by my young friend Chas. Eichel- 
berger, formerly a dry goods clerk in our city, 
but now an enthusiastic former of Northumber- 
land Co., Va., and who, from all accounts, will 
show some older heads how to make farming 
pay. I claim him as one of my converts to un- 
ammoniated manures. He has been using all 
the old dried bones of the neighborhood that 
were collected, converting them into available 
plant food by formulas given him some time 
ago. With a continuation of the determined 
energy and enthusiastic love of farming his 
correspondence manifests, I predict for him a 
great success on land that had long ago ceased 
to produce profitable crops. I hope he will 
write out the result of his experiments, so that 
some of us older farmers may profit by our 
young friend’s success. A. P. SHARP 

Baltimore, July, 1877. 


An Excellent Plow. 


We had the opportunity of examining at 
Ashland (on the Northern Central Railroad, 
Baltimore Co., Md.) a lot of agricultural imple- 
ments, manufactured by Messrs. U. G. Miller & 
Co., whose advertisement will be found on our 
advertising pages, and were struck with the 
appearance of his newly-improved 
plows, which appeared to be capable of doing 
excellent work, as was conceded by farmers who 
were present and had fully tested them. Their 
durability and cost also recommend them very 
highly, and we would recommend our friends 
who intend to do good plowing for their fall 
crops, to examine these implements and judge 
of their value. 


of some 


coe 
The Pocket Geologist, by Mr. F. H. Smith, civil 
{and mining engineer, a neatly-printed hand-book 
which was advertised in our last issue, contains 
a description, scientifically correct, but plainly 
written, of rocks, minerals, carbons, gems, spars, 
limes, clays, grits, salts and paints. It would 
answer equally well for a text-book, or for use as 
reference in the country, and deserves a wide 
circulation, from its compact but well-digested 


contents. 
°-@e- _ 


Fine Fultz Wheat. 


Mr. Ric’d J. Baker, of the firm of R. J. Baker 
& Co., sends us from his farm near Freedom, 
Carroll Co., Md., a fine sample of Fultz wheat, 
17 heads of which weighed 14 ounces—a little 
light. The crop was raised on corn ground, 
which was plowed and harrowed, and 500 Tbs. 
fine-ground. bone drilled in to the acre with 14 
bushels wheat and 1 peck of timothy seed, and 
then rolled. The wheat was ripe as soon as 
any in the neighborhood, and earlier than some. 
The land was thin, but the timothy set well. 





Cure for Poison Ivy. 

I have probably suffered more from poison ivy 
than any other man. Three times during one 
summer I have been blind from its effects. [have 
tried every remedy without success, until last 
summer. I was out East shooting, and, with my 
usual luck, I got another dose that confined me 
to the house. I could not walk. An old fox- 
hunter living in the neighborhood, hearing of 
my sad condition, came to see me and brought 
me a remedy that acted like magic. In three 
days’ time I was up and enjoying what I love 
better than anything else in this world, the best 
of all field sports—fall woodcock shooting. I 
give you the receipt :—Take one pint of the bark 
of black spotted alder and one quart of water, 
and boil down to one pint. Wash the poisoned 
parts a dozen times a day, if convenient; it will 

| not injure you.— Forest and Stream. 
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REMOVAL. 





No. 128 W. Baltimore street, over the Bul- 
letin office, and nearly opposite the Amer- 
ican and Sun buildings. We shall here be 
pleased always to see our friends,—new 
and old. 
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making it respectable through its union . with 
intelligence; and by accustoming all the students 
to manual labor as an important part of their 
every-day life. 

This will of course involve the placing at its 
head of a man in entire sympathy with the 
pursuit, and of personal acquaintance with the 
present requirements, of agriculture; the aban- 
doning of the reception of pupils preparing for 
the United States Military and Naval Acade- 
mies; and the relegation of the military features 
to their proper and subordinate place. In the 


out-door departments, to make the experiments 


not only serviceable as illustrations to the 
students, but of direct benefit to the farmers of 
the State by the determination of the value of 
processes, fertilizers, machines, &e. 

In short, the aim of the gentlemen whose 
names are presented will be (if elected) to make 
the institution an agricultural one in every 
field of its operations,—ministering to the 
advancement of agriculture, to the enlighten- 
ment of our citizens engaged in its practice, and 
to the adequate education of our youth who are 
to become so engaged in the future. 

We may add that measures are under consid- 
eration which, if the opportunity is given for 


| carrying them into effect, cannot but redound to 
| the.permanent prosperity of the college and to 
The publication office of the AMERICAN | 


FARMER has been removed, on account of 
improvements in its former quarters, to 


Meeting of Agricultural College Stock- | 


holders. 

The call for this meeting for the 9th instant, 
as published in one of the city dailies, is given 
elsewhere. 

An effort will be made to supersede the present 
board; and, that no misconception may exist as 
to the policy of the opposition, there will be a 
clear statement of its purposes. ‘ 

We think this may be expressed as a resolve 
to make the institution distinctively a place of 
instruction and training for young men who 
mean to live by farming, or by other industrial 
pursuits closely connected with farming. In 
following out this purpose, while general educa- 
tion will not be neglected it will be held subor- 
dinate to the main object of the college, which 
is special and technical instruction in agriculture 
and the mechanic arts relating thereto. Above 


the signal advantage of the agricultural class ; 
and that such gentlemen will be invited to places 
in the administration as will command the respect 
and confidence of our people and their earnest 
support. 

Fertilizers for Fall Use. 

Messrs. J. J. Turner & Co. submit various tes- 
timonials as to the efficiency of their Excelsior, 
some of them during tests of several years con- 
tinuance and on grass as well as on grain. 

By the announcement they make it will be 


| seen that they propose now to sell their products 


all it will be the purpose to encourage labor, by | 


at the actual commercial value of the various 
elements of plant food which they contain. The 
calculations they present in their notice deserve 
attention, and the practice of stating the actual 
total value of the several ingredients deserves 
imitation by other manufacturers. 

Besides the firms named last month, the Pop- 
plein Company offer their Silicated Phosphate, 
with Prof. Genth’s estimate of the value of solu- 
ble silica; Messrs. R. J. Baker & Co., their super- 
phosphate and chemicals for home-made fertili- 
zers ; Messrs. P. Zell & Son, their Super-phosphate 
and “Economizer ;” Mr. A. G. Griffith, his “Great 
American Fertilizer; Messrs. J. M. Rhodes & 


Co., their “Standard Manures, for All Crops.” 
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Messrs. P. 8. Chappell & Son advertise several 
brands of their Wheat Fertilizers and Dissolved 
Bone Ash, Acid Phosphate, &c. 


Maryland Wine. 


By the thoughtfulness of Mr. C. T. Schmidt, 
who has a very pleasant habit of doing such 
things, we were lately recipients of a box of white 
wine from his Montrose Vineyard, near Avalon 
on the B. & O.R.R. We do not know from 
what grape it was made, but, to our taste, it is 
unquestionably the best American wine we have 
ever drunk, with a character so entirely its own, 
we think it cannot but speedily become a favorite 
when put upon the market. 





A Oorrection. 

In the paragraph of the “open letter” on page 
251 of the July Farmer under the title “grounds 
of opposition,” the text should have read, “as a 
rule they did not care about any higher edyca- 
tion than that afforded by the country schools, 
for those who were to remain on the farm.” 

The omission, in hasty preparation for the 
press, of the clause in italics, made it an unfair 
representation of the objections made. 


State Fairs, 18'77. 


American Pomological, Baitimore, Sept. 12—14. 

American Institute, New York, Sept. 12—Nov. 12. 

California, Sacramento, Sept. 17—22. 

Chicago Industrial Ex., Chicago, Aug. 29—Oct. 13. 

Georgia, Atlanta, Oct. 15—20. 

Illinois, Freeport, Sept. 17—22. 

Indiana, ey om rig Sept. 24—29. 

lowa, Cedar Rapids, Sept. 17—22. 

Kentucky, North Florence, Aug. 28—31. 

Maine, Portland, Sept. 3—7. 

Maine Pomological, Waterville, Sept. 25—2s. 

Maryland Horticultural, Baltimore, Sept. 11—14. 
- Michigan, Jackson, Sept. 17—22. 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, Sept. 3—S. 

Missouri, Kansas City, Sept. 17—22. 

Nebraska, Lincoln, Sept. 24—2s: 

Nevada, Reno, Oct. 15—20. 

New England, Portland, Sept. 3—7. 

— Jersey, Waverly, Sept. 17—22. 

New York, Rochester, Sept. 17—21. 

Northwest Exposition, Dubuque, Iowa, Sept. 10—14. 

Ohio, Columbus, Sept. 10—14. 

Ohio Southerg, Dayton, Sept. 24—28. 

Oregon, Salem, Oct. 8—13. 

St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis, Oct. 1—6. 

Texas, Austin, Oct. 9—13. 

Virginia, Richmond, Oct. 30—Nov. 8. 

West Virginia, Clarkesburg, Sept. 12—14. 

Wisconsin, Janesville, Sept. 10—14. 

ee 
National Agricultural Congress. 

The sixth annual session of the National Agri- 
cultural Congress will be held at the Grand Pa- 
cific Hotel, in the city of Chicago. All Agricul- 
tural Societies, Boards of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Departments, Agricultural Colleges, Agri- 
cultural Periodicals, Granges, Farmers’ Clubs 
and other organizations whose object is the 
promotion of Agriculture, in the United States 
and in British America, are requested to send 
delegates; and all persons desiring to promote 
the objects of the Congress are cordially invited 
to attend and to participate in its deliberations. 





Specimens of Agricultural Products—such as the 
Small Grains, Corn in the Ear, Fruits, Nuts, 
Seeds, Grasses and other Forage Plants, Tobacco, 
Hops, Cotton, Hemp, Flax, Sugar, Wool, Dairy 
Products, etc., are solicited for exhibition and for 
the comparlson of the similar products of differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

Papers and addresses on a great variety of 
topics of interest to the farmer, will be presented 
by persons eminently known over the country. 
The Grand Pacific Hotel will be the head- 
quarters of the association, and the sessions will 
be held there. In the interim, the Secretary, 
Horace J. Smith, may be addressed for informa- 
tion, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hon. W. ©. Flagg is the President of the 
Congress, and Wm. B. Sands, editor of the 
American Farmer, Vice-President for Maryland. 








Heavy Wheat Yield. 





Mr. Henry S. Lankford, who resides about four 
miles from this town, sowed four bushels of 
wheat on three and a half acres, and threshed 
out 125 bushels. This is the best yield we have 
heard of in this county for a long time. The 
yield was 31} bushels to the bushel’s seeding, and 
38 bushels to the acre. We asked Mr. Lankford 
what kind of fertilizer was used, being anxious 
to give our readers the benefit of his good judg- 
ment, and he informed us that he used one bag of 
Whitelock’s Vegetator to the acre. We have 
often heard of the g6od qualities of this fertilizer. 
We would advise more of our farmers to give 
this manure a trial. Mr. Whitelock’s place 
business is 44 South street, Baltimore.—Princess 





Anne (Md.) Somerset Herald. * 
wnt OEULY iis 
A New Invention, and Interesting to 
Farmers. 





Mr. A. G. Griffith of our city has obtained 
letters “Patent” for an invention that is likely 
to prove invaluable to the farming interests of 
the country. It is the concentration by a 
patent process, of all the mineral and chemical 
properties of “Horse Manure,” by which the 
straw, fibrous and organic matter are burned up 
as if by firs; while all the mineral elements, 
and essential qualities of the manure-containing 
nutriment for plant-food are retained without 
the loss of a single atom. 

By this process a cart-load of “Horse Manure” 
with its liquids is reduced to the compass of a 
barrel; the mass thus reduced is assimilated 
with bone, which is dissolved thereby ; when by 
chemical process the mass is dried and ready for 
use. 

Thus every property of plant-food has been 
retained, the waste matter expurgated, and no 
article is used that is not of itself a first-class 
fertilizer. 

It is known by the name of “The Great 
American Fertilizer,” and as such, must have a 
brilliant future. 


(See advertisement elsewhere.) * 
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Baltimore Markets—J Saly 31. 
Quotations given below are Wholesale Prices: 


Flour—Dnil and heavy, and lower 
looked for. Sioa quote ame Street Super 





do. 50; Family 
Western — = xtra $6 os 
City per . 
standard medium Batre i do 
Kio brands Extra 


; do. 4 
ij —- M4 ae Y— -50@9; 
Meal, City ities > bri $3@ 


Hye Flour Sot Corn 


and 
dull. We Southern to nto fal J 
oh Eeeercperinae ak ae 





+ do. white $1.406@1.57; No. 2 Western winter red 
-58; do. August delivery $1.40; do. September 

Savery $1.36. 

Corn.—Southern in moderate demand. with an 
easier market. Western dul] and heavy. We quote 
Southern white 67 cents; do. yellow 45 266 cents; est- 
ern steamer, spot. 573g cente; do. mixed do. 63% cents; 
do. August delivery 61% cents; do Sept. delivery 61%. 


Oats.—Are sent. We quote: Western mixed, old, 
45@47 cents; do. bright do. ‘ cents; payee fair to 
‘ood new. 36@388 cents; do. prime do. 42@48 cents: 
ennsylvania, old, 45@47 cents. 
Rye.— Steady, with sales at See cents for good to 

peiane new, and 69 cents for prime old 
May and Straw.—Hay is in “ood supply, the a 
crop now coming forward pretty ly, an “straw is 
= wt ay — ~ ~ the wa . = We 
viz: —Cec ounty $1 ; prime Penna. 
b= Maryland t 4@15; Western $13@15; mixed $120 
14; Clover $11. Straw—Wheat $7 Oats $9@ 


ye $13@14 

Provisions.-—Firm and active. We quote: sulk 
Shoulders, packed, 64 @6X conte; do. C. R. Sides do. 
84@8X cents; do. L. C. Sides do. 8% cents; Bacon 
Shoulders do. 7X sty “do. C. R. Sides do 9X cente; 

ee, 8 -cured, 12@13 cents; do. Shoulders do. 
9 cents; reaste 10 cents; refined, tres. 10% 
cents; nce Pork. ® br!., $15@15.%5. Butter:—In good 
demand and firm, and receipts light, particularly of 
fine grades. We quote Western, choice, 17(@19 cents; 
neareby Roll 12@16 cents. CUheese.—Steady and in 
moderate path We quote Kastern, choice new, 
10% @11% cents: Western, fair to prime new, 1H@O% 
Pout ang Chickens $2.50@8.50; 01a fowls $3G) 
ry.— oung ickens $2. ; old fowls 
$3.50 ¥ dozen 
Tebaceo. -— Market dull and unsatisfactory. We 
quote Mar ot, ood ga noeme Lge 50 «3: comet 
common 50; m ng $6.50@7.50; 
‘ood to ne ted $3 $3@10; fancy swears: ag country 
D; quent leaves, new, $3.28. 
— lugs, $4@6 50; common to = jum leaf a 

as fair to aed leaf .@12; selections $13@17; 
stems, common to fine, $1.50@3. 


Wool.—Nominal. Good unwashed 31@33 cents ¥ fb. 
for coarse, 28@30 cents for fine, and tub-washed 41@43 
cents for coarse. 

Live Stock.— 
most offerings were o 





Cattl—At the last market 
middle and lower grades, in 
which movements were fairl active, with eA rayne ney 
as follows; Best on sale $5.75@6.50; general a" 
first class $5@5.75; mediam or good frir qual iy 
“Ss ordinary thin steers, <r. Fool cows, $3. 

ilch Cows were dall at $27@45 ¥ 

Swine.— Receipts light, and dae inadequate to 
the demand, owing to railroad interruptions. Sales 
were made at 7% G8 cts. net. 

Sheep.—Good sheep scarce. We quote epee 
ie ew cents gross. Stock sheep $2@3 ¥ 

165 cts. ¥ amevel 


NEW - ADVERTISEMENTS, 





Sam J. Sharpless—Southdowns. 

E. J. Durnall— Berkshires. 

J.J. Turner & Vo.—To the Farmers of Md. and Va. 
W. Whitelock & Co.—Vegetator. 

Popplein Siticated Phos. Fert. Co.—Silicated Super- 


Phosphate. 

i. Orifth —Great American Fertilizer. 
‘. R Phillips— Virginia Female Institute. 
:* Engle & Son—New Peaches. 

W. Cobey—Cotewold Sheep. 

. J. Miller - + penpeess Mills. 
a. oe ker & Uo.— Pure Fertilizers. 
J. Baker & Co.— Pure Super-phosphate. 
ee. -phos phate. 
—Good Birds gu 


Geese w 
€ pe gn Ty = >on 
Turner— Hagerstown Drill, &c. 
J. U. Durborow—Drills, Threshers, &c. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


OxrorD, TALBOT Co., July 21, 1877. 
J. J. Turner & Co., BALTIMORE. 

Gentlemen —In three fields, containing about 
34 acres, I seeded last fall about 65 bushels of 
wheat. I used onetonof No.1 Peruvian guano, 
a half ton of the Rectified Peruvian Guano 
(prepared by the Peruvian Government agents,) 
and one ton of your “ Excelsior,” 24 tons in all. 
I used or sowed the Excelsior by itself, and I also 
mixed it equal parts with the Raw No.1 Peru- 
vian guano. After careful examination, I could 
not perceive any difference in the wheat where 
the Excelsior was sown by itself from where it 
was sown with the guano, nor could I perceive 
any difference in the effects of the Excelsior from 
that of the guanoes. 

My crop was very satisfactory. I have threshed 
1,040 bushels of wheat—about 30 bushels to the 
acre. Yours very respectfully, 

Jas. H. LIGHTBOURNE. 





Easton, TaLBor Co., Mp., July 20, 1877. 
J.J. TURNER & Co. 

Gentlemen—In answer to your inquiry about 
“Excelsior,” I will state I have been using it for 
the past three years on wheat. The first year J 
used two other kinds in competition with it, the 
second year one other kind, last fall I used 
“Excelsior” exclusively, satisfied that it is the 
cheapest, although costing from five to eight 
dollars per ton more—one ton being equal to 
two tons of most other kinds. 

In 1874 I sowed 48 bushels of wheat on 344 
acres ; used 4 tons “Excelsior ;’ cut 680 bushels 
of wheat; corn ground sowed in clover; past- 
ured last summer; a tremendous growth of 
clover. Put the same in-wheat last fall, seeding 
55 bushels on 344 acres; used 225 pounds of 
“Excelsior” to the acre, and have just threshed 
1,200 bushels of Fultz Wheat, being over 34 
bushels to the acre. 

As far as my experience and observation go, I 
think J. J. Turner & Co.’s “Excelsior” Fertilizer 
will make more wheat, straw and grass than any 
other fertilizer that comes to this country, and is 
the best I know of on our market, and shall use 
it again this fall. . Very truly yours, 

L. C. Smrru. 





GREENFIELD FarM, PRince WILLIAM Co.,VA. ) 
July 20, 1877. § 
J.J. Turner & Co., BALTIMORE: 

Gents—It affords me pleasure to say that I 
have used the Excelsior with success. The quan- 
tity used never exceeded one hundred and fifty 
pounds per acre. I have used it each year since 





the war. I havealso used other fertilizers by the 
side of it, but I frankly state the Excelsior has 
always been most satisfactory in its results. I 
will at least say that I am as much pleased with 
the Excelsior as with any fertilizer I ever used. 
I have realized on each application of this fertil- 
izer fair and paying crops, on land which, with- 
out its use, I feel satisfied would not have paid 
me; and the effects on the succeeding crop of 
grass is all that can be desired. Especially is its 
good effects observable on a crop of timothy. 
Recommending the use of your fertilizer, and 
wishing you much success in its sale, I am, gen- 
tlemen, truly and respectfully yours, 
Joun Ret. 





Luioyps, Essex Co., VA., July 16, 1877. 
J.J. TURNER & Co. 

Gents—I can truthfully say your “Excelsior” 
surpasses any fertilizer I have ever used on 
wheat, and I have used many different kinds. I 
have been using it for the past four years, and it 
has always given a yield of from twenty to 
twenty-five bushels per acre. I want four tons 
for my wheat this fall. 

Very respectfully yours, 
C. F. Bayiss. 





GLEN WELBY, ; ) 
NEAR SALEM, Fauquier Co., Va. 
July 23d, 1877. 
Messrs. J. J. TURNER & Co., BALTIMORE: 

Gentlemen—I have used your “Excelsior” on 
wheat for the past ten years, generally about 150 
pounds per acre; in every case it has given satis- 
faction. 

Some years I have used it exclusively, and 
other years by the side of other popular fertili- 
zers, and I feel sure that I award only justice to 
your “Excelsior,” and no injustice to any other 
manufacturer, when I say, as the result of my 
experience and observation, that I regard yours 
as the safest and most reliable I have ever used 
or seen used in this region. 

Its effects have always been remunerative to 
me, and as far as I could observe to those also 
who have used it in my neighborhood. — A 

For several years past the droughts immedi- : 
ately after harvest have been severe, and as a 
consequence our clover has not stood well; but 


| timothy sowed in the fall with wheat and “ Ex- 


| celsior” has invariably been a success,—the only 


drawback having been that the growth of timo- 
thy being stimulated by the fertilizer, was so 
rank as to somewhat impair the yield of wheat. 
As long as the “Excelsior” measures up to its 
present standard, I am sure it must keep high 
rank, and command an extensive patronage 
wherever it is known. 
Very respectfully yours, 
ICHARD H. CARTER. 




















To the Farmers of Maryland and 
Virginia. 








BALTIMORE, July 25th, 1877. 


Following our usual custom, we had samples 


drawn by a disinterested party from stock of | 


Excelsior and Ammoniated Phosphate, nearly | 
60,000 bags, representing our manufacture for | 


the coming fall season, and handed Dr. G. A. 


Liebig, chemist of this city, and append his | 


analyses, dated July 24th, 1877: 


“ EXCELSIOR.” 
AMMONIA... .. 00. ceccccesccceves eon wen 6.20 
Soluble Bone Phosphate of Lime.. . -25.50 | 
Undecom Bone — of Lime.. 6.20 


Suphate of Potash (K. O. 1.56). . esces meet 
J. J. TURNER & co’s 
AMMONIATED BoNE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Ammon «ois 552.0 ivc sicbicn sc cviccesedccces 3.48 
Soluble Bone Phosphate eee 26.36 
Undecomposed Bone Phosphate of Lime... 3.34 
Sulphate of Potash (K. O. 1.09)........... 2.00 


Our fertilizers are composed of the most con- 
centrated materials,—High-Grade No. 1 Peruvian 
Guano, animal bones dissolved in sulphuric acid 
and tash—and are richer in ammonia and 
soluble phosphates than any other sold in this 
market, and we offer them for sale at the com- 
mercial value of their constituents, that the 
farmer may know that he gets the worth of his 


money, Viz: | 
“ EXCELSIOR.” 


Ammonia, 6.20 per cent..@$3.50 per unit..$21.70 
Sol. Bone Phos. Lime, 25.50 per cent. @$1 





POE MR Ts spec cuca cnanccscccscces 25.50 
Undecomposed Bone Phos. Lime, 6.20 498 
cent. 0.20 per unit.......... 1.24 
Potash (K. ~~ 1.56 per cent. @Si. 50 per 
in bivicdinneh ce cces cecssccccccccccesy 2.34 
RR ee ree epee re y- $50.78 


PRICE $50 PER TON. 

J. J. TURNER & COS 
AMMONIATED BoNE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 
Ammonia, 3.48 per cent. @$3.50 per unit..$12.18 
Sol. Bone Phos. Lime, 26.36 per cent. @$1 
RT INS 6.3 00:54. 0 cqeganeneneetesscess 
Undecomposed Bone Phos. Lime, 3.34 per 

cent. @$0.20 per unit................. 67 
Potash (K. O.) P09 per cent. @$1.50 per 
Pe aRlnsarin sides tan06 4224404 na008 © ¢ 


PRICE $40 PER TON. 


We challenge competition in quality, mechani- 
cal condition and prices. 
For the liberal patronage extended to us in 


the past we return our thanks, and assure our ' 


patrons that we will spare no efforts to merit a 
continuance for the future. 
J. J. TURNER & CO. 
No. 42 Pratt Street, 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


| 
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THE NEW SEEDLING PEACHES 


Wilder, Saunders,and Downin Centennial 
award granted. ariiest exhibited. and buds 
for sale. H. M. GLE & SON, Marietta, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES. 


Sows and Boars of all ages, bredtrom imported 
stock, and at very moderate eS at For sale by 
RNALL, 
“Street Roni, ” Chester Co., Pa, 


‘Maryland Agricultural College. 


In persaenee of the terms of the Charter, the under- 
signed. holding in — or by proxy ONE-FOU KTH 
OF THE ESTOOK int er bon of the MARYLAND 
| AGRICULTURAL COLL GE, hereby yo a aah 
| Meeting of the Stockholders in Sy 
DAY, August 9th, at 10% A. M,, at Yours HOTEL, 














Baltimore. 
July 7, 1877. 
A. B. DAVIS, . H. CALVERT, JR., 
WM. N. CALVERT, wa. B. SANDS, 
J.J. & ¥. TURNER, L. GIDDINGS. 


NONPAREIL. 
Faban, Mise, tad Site lee Bes, 





Hand or Power. 








COTSWOLD SHEEP, 


By an imported Ram. For sale by 


Ww. W. COBEY, 
Cross Roaps P. O., 
Charles harles Co., M Md. 


WANTED 


TO PURCHASE SOME 


TOULOUSE GEESE 


to breed from. Letters addressed to W. J.,care 
of this office, will receive prompt attention. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS! 
New Discovery! 


Great American Fertilizer. 


In presenting the claims of the ‘Great AmERICAN," 
l announce that it is the only method by which abso- 
lutely all the mineral and chemical! properties of the — 
manure known, Horse manure, are concentrated and ab- 
solutely obtained, which, mixed with pure pote ates 
raw bone, makes it the cheapest and best * F er”’ 
both chemical!) onanee and by practical test, that 
the Farmer or 

Independent of many certihcates of the best results. I 
-_ ask Farmers and Truckers to try it side by side 
with any other. S, pestering that they select the best, and 
pal practi test let ites merits stand or fall. 
qu 
of plant 

Ee Sold 








wi 
: food. yet pe em mw rich in py k element 
the Manufacturer and 
A. G. GRIFFITH, 
At G. S. Griffith & Co.’s Carpet Stere, 
89 and 92 W. Baltimore Street. 
A. oy a Grote’! Agents, or at Factory, Fort 


House. 
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PUBTAC SALE 
Land in Gloucester Co., Va. 


Within a few Miles of Chesapeake Bay. 





By virtue of a deed of truest made by George Hughes 
and wife, and duly recorded in the clerk's office of Giou- 
cester Co., Va.. and as commirsioner appointed by a de- 
cree of the Circuit Court of said county, in the chancery 
snit therein defending in the name of John Prosser 
Tabb, &c., plaintiffs, againet George Hughes, &c., de- 
fendants, the subscriber will sell, on Monday, the Ist 
day of October, 1877, (that being the County Court day) 
at public auction, at Gloucester Court Houee, that valu- 
able, well-known, and very desirable Tract of Land in 


Gloucester County, called 
WitiTK MAR ‘LH. 


the late residence of John Tabb, Esq., on which, at pre- 
sent, George Hughes resides, 


Containing about 1,700 Acres, 


mostlv low grounds. This ie one of the finest estates in 
Eastern Virginia, and has long been noted for its fertil- 
ity and prodnctiveness. A!] kinds of crope cultivated 
in Eastern hfe rcp grow well upon it, and it is the best 
farm for the cultivated grasees in the county, and per- 
haps in this section of the State,—large quantities of 


timothy and other kinds of hay having been gathered 
from ie for years past. It is beautifally situated, and 
the products of the farm can be delivere 


froma meting 
on the place. The improvements are consistent wit 

the value of the property, being first-class in every 
respect. The mansion houre is of brick. large and 
commodious, with water, gas, and a)l modern conve- 
niences. There are sufficient barns. stabies, and all 
other necessary and convenient ont-houses. There is 
running water in every field. and as a stock farm it is 
unsurpassed. For health it is a. The 
nei hborhood is remarkably good. Churches, schoole 
and post-office in easy walking distance. Within a few 
hours travel Se tome! of Baltimore and Richmond, 
by the Richmond, York River and Chesapeake Line, and 
of Norfolk by steamer * Banks.” landing at Gloucester 
Point, where conveyance can always be had. The terms 
of sale will be for only a small proportion of the pur- 
chase money in cash, not exceeding $4,000. and for the 
balance a credit of one, two and three years in equal 

ments, bearing interest from the day of sale. 

‘or the deferred payments, bonds with security will 
be required of the purchaser. to whom oe will 
be given when he shal! have complied with the terms of 
sale. 

Persons who may desire to purchaee are invited to 
view the property before the day of sale, and to commn- 
nicate with me,—my post-office being Gloucester 
Court House, Va. 


M. B. SEAWELL, 


au-tf Trustee and Commissioner. 








|  jy-8t 


SOUTHDOWNS. 


Imported Ram ‘ Prince Arthur,” bred by Lord 
Walsingham, cost in England 60 guineas; also 
ten Yearling Rams and forty Ram and Ewe 
Lambs, sired by Prince Arthur, and ten Ewes 
sired by imported “Sir Henry” and “Prince 
Arthur.” Forsale by SAM. J. SHARPLESS. 
705 Walnut St., Phila. 


$200,000 
In order 

to clear 

out our stock of very superior Gold-plated Jewelry 
valued at over $200,000, we willsend as below, 20 
Pieces, all warranted Gold-plated, for $1.00. 1 


pair Gold Stone Siceve Buttons, 1 pair Fugraved 
Sleeve Buttons, 1 sct Pointed Studs, 1 set Amethyst 


BARGAIN }::::: 


Wedding 

Rivg, 1 En- 

graved Band Finger Ring, 1 Amethyst Sione Ring 
Lulaid with Goid, 1 Elegant Ring marked ‘- Friend- 
ship,” 1 Amethyst Stone Scarf Pin Inlaid with 
Gold, 1 Silvered Hat Pin, 1 set Ladies’ Jet and 
Gold Pin and Drops, 1 Misses’ set Jet and Gold, 1 
Ladies’ Jet Set Urnamented, 1 sct Handsome 
Rosebud. Esa= Drops, 1 

Gents’ Eiecgant Lake 

George Diamond Stud, J 

Cardinal Red Bead Necklace, 1 pair Ladies’ Ame- 
thyst Stone Ear Drops, Inlaid with Gold, 1 





Ladies’ Ornamented Jet Brooch, 1 Fancy Scart 
Ring and Elegant Watch Chain. YOUR 
wae ENTIZE LOT OF 20 PIECES, SENT POST- 


$1.00 OR ATY 8 PIECES YOU CHOOSE FoR 50 
NOW 18 THE TIME Y, THESE 


CENTS. THE TO MAKE MONEY. 
CAN EASILY 
OFFERED? 
AT $10.00. 
Ff. STOCKMAN, 27 BOND. St., New York 





“COTSWOLD SHEEP.” 


Rams and Ewes from best English stock, for 
sale at moderate prices. Address 
C. J. B. MITCHELL, 
QUEENSTOWN, Mp. 








$55 & $77 bo. VICK! RY. 


Samples FREE. 
RY, Augusta, Maine. 
RIFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
sent C. O. D. For examination, all charges paid. No 
risk. No humbug. Write for catalogue. Address 


GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





I Ef O D E83’ 
Standard Manures |! 


PREPARED FOR ALL CROPS. 
JNO. M. RHODES & Co. 
80 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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P. S. CHAPPELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Celebrated Wheat Fertilizers, 


“CHAMPION,” we Pas .»  “AMMONTATED,” 
“CHALLENGE,” SOLUBLE FLOUR OF BONE,” = uhaRMER’S RELIANCE,” 


Also, DISSOLVED BONF BLACK, 
DISSOLVED BONE ASH, 
AND ACID PHOSPHATE. 


OFFICE, Cross Str.et, near Covington St., Baltimore. 


MALE | VIRGINIA 
goth FE a STITT Female Institute, 


Be ee eee, ne STAUNTON, VA. 


Rev. R. H. PHILLIPS, 

Rector, assisted by a full corps 

of Experienced Officers. 

‘30d Annual Session 
Will Begin Sept. 12, 1877. 

™ Buildings spacious, with gas and hot and cold 
1 water. Heated by steam. Extensive grounds. 
PATRONIZED FROM NINETEEN STATES. 
SCHOOL FIRST-CLASS. TERMS 


= MODERATE. Sevenchurches within three 
minutes’ walk. For catalogue, address the 


CECTNCORPORATED 1844.2 ester. 
BSTA BLISHHD 1851. 


BALTIMORE STOVE HOUSE. 


This well-known resort still continues to keep up with the times, and offers for sale at 


OLD-TIME CHEAP PRICES, 


STOVES Furnaces, 


OF EVERY VARIETY I ANGES, 


| 
FOR = AnD 


COAL OR WOOD. mg Caldrons. 


Our patent FIRE-PLACE HEATERS still continue to grow in favor,-and are 
used all over the United States. Most approved patterns and best beer always guaran- 
teed. Special terms to Ministers, Churches and Schools. Give us a call or send for Circular. 
















B.C. BIBB & SON, 


Successors to BIBB «& CO. 


INVENTORS, PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS, 
39 and 41 Light Street, Baltimore. 
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FERTILIZERS. 


PURE FINE GROUND BONE, 
STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 


66° Oil Vitriol, German Potash Salts, Pure Chemicals for making Super-Phos- 
phate at the lowest market price. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 
36 and 38 CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


For special terns to Grangers, apply to RUFFIN, SUTPHIN & CO., Richmond, Va.; 
JAS. P. MACHEN, Alexandria, Va; H. 0. DEVRIES, Baltimore, Md. 


CRIFFITH & TURNER, 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, etc. 
41 & 43 N. Paca St., Baltimore. 


Would call especial attention to 
“The Hagerstown Grain, Sied and Fertilizer Dri,” 


as the most perfect of grain, seed and 
fertilizer sowers. 






See = aS Stor hand and horse- power. THE CHAMPION RYE 

: - THRESHER, THRESHERS AND CLEANERS, 

SWEEP AND. RAILWAY HORSE-POWERS, WHEAT FANS, CORN SHELLERS for 

hand and power, CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, PLOWS AND PLOW CASTINGS, HAR- 

ROWS, CULTIVATORS, &c. Fertilizers of all kinds. A superior article of Ground Bone and 

material for manipulating fertilizers. FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS OF ALL KINDS. 
ALI. KINDS OF MACHINERY BUILT AND REPAIRED BY 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


41 and 43 N. Paca Street, Baltimore, 





So 
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Kor. Wheat. 





2 Loe POPPLEIN 


Silicated Super-Phosphate. 


PATENTED MAROH 3ist, 1874. 





_— 





Jontaining all the ingredients necessary for the full development 
of the crop to which it is applied. 





Chemical Laboratory of the University of Pennsylvania, 
West Philadelphia, June 25th, 1877, 


W. Morris Orem, President 
Popplein Silicated Phosphate Fertilizer Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sitr:—The sample of your Fertilizer marked B. B. B., and sent to me for 
examination by authority of Mr. Thos. J. Edge, Secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Agriculture, was analyzed by me with the following results: 


Soluble and Reverted cmenpeene 2 in ck psecscceponns 10.34 per cent. 
Insoluble Phosphoric Acid. . eso db bbe Vdleegd meee u 
Distomaceous Silicic Acid. ..... 0 66s cccccscsssscscces 13.07 - 
WNT D0 tts 0.0c chase canes miaecss soup Gugmrees soa 2.80 - 


The value of one ton of 2,000 pounds of this Fertilizer is as follows: 
206.8 Ibs. of Soluble and Reverted Phosphoric Acid, @10 cts... .. $20.68 


34.8 Tbs. of Insoiuble “ @4 cts... ‘i 1.39 © 
261.4 Ibs. of Diatomaceous Silicic Acid, @ 5cts..... 18.07 
56.0 Ibs. of Potash, @ Tects..... 3.92 
$39.06 
Yours truly, F. A. GENTH. 





We make separate and distinct compounds for tobacco, truck, cereals and cotton, based on the 
analysis of each plant, and have the exclusive right to usé 


VEGETABLE SILICA, 


Of which Prof. F. A. Genth, of the University of Pennsylvania, says: “It is well known that 
Silica in such a condition lias been the great lack of all fertilizers in the market. Sincea long time 
I have been an advocate of the introduction of available Silica into artificial manures 

With your fertilizer, you furnish the farmer with the most complete manure, containing all 


the elements, except those contained in the atmosphere, which are n for the full ot al 
ment and increase of grain, in wheat, corn, rye, oats, &c., and all crops which ere —,° 
their growth. Yours, truly, 


> + e+e 


We solicit a trial with any other Fertilizer sold or used. 


—_——-- «- wome -_—-- 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


= POPPLEIN SILICATED PHOSPHATE FERTILIZER CO. 
11 German Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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NOTICE TO WHEAT GROWERS. 


ZELL’Ss 


CELEBRATED AMMONIATED 


BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Price $45 per Ton at Baltimore. 


z2BLL’sS 
ECONOMIZER, 


Price $35 per Ton at Baltimore. 
UNRIVALLED FOR THE WHEAT CROP. 
P. ZELL & SONS, Manufacturers, 


No. 30 South Street, Baltimore, 


x=FOR WHEAT CROPS. 
R. J. BAKER & CO’S 


PURE SUPER-PHUSPHATES, 


The Pure Dissolved RAW BONE is manu- 
factured from our Pure Fine Ground Bone, 
and it is the best SUPER-PHOSPHATE in 
the market for wheat. We have the practi- 


cal tests by Farmers for years. 


te’ Pure Chemicals for 1 ne SUPER-PHOSPHATE at the 
Lowest Market Price. Call at 


R. J. BAKER & C0’S, 
Nos. 36 and 38 South Charles Street# 
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FOR SALE. 





Boiler of 45 horse-power and Engine of 35 


horse-power, with guages and governors,—used 
but little. 


order, will mi sold low. Address L. H., 
Care Editors of American Farmer. 


THE SOUTHERN POULTRY JOURNAL. 





A handsomely Mlustrated MONTHLY published at | 


ville, 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO POULTRY. 


G2" Subscription $1 per year. Sampie Copies 10 CTs. 


TO ADVERTISERS 


It offers unusual advantages. 
aa and, being the ONLY PAPER IN TH 


stock in the South. Agents wanted at once—liberal pay. 
2" Advertisements and correspondence solicited. 
Address al) letters to 


Southern Poultry Journal Co. 
P. O. Box 6, Loupviita Ky. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


The subscriber offers for sale a select lot of Berk- 








shires of various ages, bred ro stock impostet by | 


Hon.M. H. Cochran of Canada, T. 8. Cooper and 


B. Moore of Pennsylvania, and ‘other well ies 


breeders. 


Animals warranted true to a and a pedigree. | 
rs 8o | 
licited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices suit the | 


which will be farniehed on application. 


times. 
THOS. J. LEA. 


Brighton P. O., Montgomery Co., Md. 











Blooded Live Stock F 
Seeds. 6 sample J_, 





Church Strect, Philadelpbia. Pa. 


ane he Farquhar Separator 
Lo. 





Threshers and Horse-powers of all kinds 


A SPECIALTY. 


MARYLAND WINES. | 


I offer for sale Ives, Concord and Clinton Wine 
at $5 per case of one dozen bottles, delivered at 
Express Office, or on cars or steamboat at Annap- 
olis. Cases of one dozen, assorted to suit pur- 
chasers, at the same price. Families, invalids 
and others may rely on the purity of these Wines. 


Address, L. GIDDINGS, 
Severn Vineyard, Annapolis, Md. 








Also Locomotive Boiler of 20-horse | 
and Engine of 15-horse, in complete running 


Ita opvertieinn. rates are 
SOUTH 

devoted exclusively to Poultry, it will be found a 
gases advertising medium, especially to Eastern and | 
estern breeders who are desirous of selling their | 


1877. SEED CATALOGUE and Circulars of 
FREE. We offer THE BEST 
and MOST RELIABLE Garden, Field and Flower | 
—» « Farm Seeds free fortwo 3 | 
cent stampe. Burress, Seed Warehouse, 223 | 


Janey Hert Bink Cattle for Sale 


| .The subscriber offer for sale the following 
choice stock : 


| $3 Cows, fresh; 6 Heifers, 1 and 2 years 
‘old; 5 Heifer Calves; 2 Yearling Bulls; 
| 2 Bull Calves. Apply to 


W.H. PEROT- 
25 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 





‘U.¢ G. . MILLER & CO. 


| Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. 


| Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- 
| vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 

And Castings of every description made to order. 
| The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order. 


| Repairs promptly attended to. A liberal discount 
| made to those who purchase to sell again. 


The patron of the public is respectfully solicited 
we pled ledge yusseives to use every effort to render 
satisfaction. 


_ FOR SALE. 


BERKSHIRES |! 








OF THE 


Best Strains of Blood. 





| Several imported BOARS and a number of 
imported SOWS used in the herd—among others 
would name SMYTHE-TO-WIT, first prize at 
Swindon, England; COMPTON, ‘first at Har- 


MOUTH, first at the Centennial; QUEEN 
| OF LINDEN, first at Harford Co. "Show, 1875 


and 1876; also, OCTAVIA, LADY LINDEN, 
SARACEN CHIEF, and other prize- winners. 


Pedigrees and further particulars furnished on 


application. | 
ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
BELAIR, MD. 






























































When writing, say where seen. 




















TO WHEAT GROWERS. 
“MSZ CMESITOR,”* 
a. * 
1877. 

Composed of 800 Ibs. of No. | Peruvian Guano, and |,200 Ibs. of Soluble 
Phosphate of Lime, (Bones dissolved in Sulphuric Acid) Potash and Soda. 
Forming the most concentrated, universal and durable 
Fertilizer ever offered to the Farmer—combining all the 
stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the ever- 
durable fertilizing properties of Bones, in fine dry powder, 
prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied in any 
quantity, however small, per acre. It is the opinion of 
many close-calculating olan a after NINETEEN 
YEARS experience in testing it side by side with other 
lar fertilizers, that an application of 100 pounds of 
lsior” is equal to 200 pounds of any other fertilizer 
or guano, and therefore fully 100 per cent. cheaper. 


UNIFORMITY OF QUALITY GUARANTEED 
BY THE MANUFACTURERS. 


("Farmers should see that every is branded as 
above, with the ANALYSIS and our NAME in RED 
LETTERS. Att Ornens ane CoUNTERFEITS. 


PRICH $50 PER TON. 


J. J. TURNER & C0., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore. 


Whitelock’s Vegetator. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
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6 POs nn ete Pat Ose 
$3.50 sor Nnitecounnees, $3.00 
fa * trans &% CO’S wine * Ox» 


¢, VEGETATOR JS 

“*, BALTIMORE # 
PER BAG, *..t900,, 22° aaa” PER BAG. 

“Hay CROP BRODY al 
i ais af oh os 
UNSURPASSED IN VALUE. 
SURE TO PRODUCE A CROP. 
NO REDUCTION IN QUALITY. 
NO COMMON MATERIAL USED. 
NOT EXHAUSTED BY THREE CROPPINGS. 


sae We ask Farmers to test its value by the side of any Manure they may apply. 


W. WHITELOCHE & CO. 
jy-tt No. 44 South Street, Baltimore. 


* 
2. 
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BUCKEYE MOWER aud REAPER 


Bba@=°>THE SIMPLEST, BEST MADE AND LIGHTEST DRAFT MACHINE ON THE MARKET, 
ONE-FOURTH OF THE MOWERS AND REAPERS MADE IN AMERICA ARE “BUCKEYE.” 
THE “BUCKEYE” IS A FRONT-CUT MACHINE. 


SWRBPSTANS THRESH BR AND CLEANER. 


The most popular Thresher with Threshmen and Farmers. It never fails to do good work, 
Threshman who buys a Sweepstake is sure of getting work for it, when those having sien 
Threshers cannot. 


ECLIPSE 


Agricultural 
ENGINE. 


Awarded first Premium at Cincinnati Ex pation. 1874; Maryland State Agricultural Society, 1874 ; Silver 
Medal at Virginia State Agricultural Society, 1 ; North Carolina State Fair, 1875, and others. Thoroughly war- 
ranted in every respect, and especially adapted to wants of Treshmen, Sawing Lumber, Farm Work, &c. 


Circular Saw Mills, Wheel Horse Rake, Nonpareil Corn and Cob Mills, Perry’s New 
York Hay Tedder, Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, Belting, 
Spindles, Mill Picks, Portable Farm and Grist Mills, Bickford & Huffman Grain and 
Fertilizer Drill, Birdsill Clover Huller, Hurdle Cotton Gin, &c. 


‘Cucumber-Wood Pumps 


WALLED IN EVERY ESsta WITH PATENT CAST-IRON CYLINDER, 


PERFECTWORK, | Warranted not to cut out like the @ALVAN- 

SS, PR IZED IRON-LINED CYLINDERS, or scale 

pene G off as will the PORCELAIN-LINED CYL- 
et) INDERS. 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
\, Economical Engine 
in the Market. 














~ Every Pump Provided with Patent 
SSS Anti-Freezing Attachment. 


4 THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 








t#Priees and Descriptive Circulars Furnished On Application, and Correspondence 
solicited from all wanting anything in my line. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 53 Light St., Baltimore. 
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--BIGKFORD & HUFFMAN'S 


FARMER'S FAVORITE. 


MONARCH __ emis 


SEEDING. 


us ss ld ri 
Awarded the ONLY MEDAL given to a 


“Grain : Seed Drill Combined” 


BY THE ache | EE: 








—~> .- <-> oe 


Received the ONLY AWARD and. MEDAL 


A “Fertilizing Attachment” 
WAS GIVEN AT PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 





Southern Depot and Salesroom, 
64 S. Sharp Street, Baltimore, Md. 


HENRY P. UNDERHILL, 


General Southern Agent. 
ADDRESS AGENT for CIRCULARS and TERMS. 
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THE 


Narva Fertilizing Mantra 4 

















ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH FARMERS WITH THEIR 


AMIMONIATED SUPER - PHOSPHATE,” 


A COMPLETE MANURE FOR ALLL, CROPS. 


PRICE $45 PER TON. 


ALKALINE PHOSPHATE. 
DISSOLVED (Acid) PHOSPHATE. 


FINE GROUNDS.C. PHOSPHATE. 
J. EDWIN MYERS, CGenl. Agent. 


H. C. HOWARD, Secretary. 
pm *« S HOLLIDAY ST., BALTIMORE. 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nursery. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 


The largest stock and greatest variety of fruit and ornamental trees, foreign and domestic, go 
be found in the United States—comprising apple, peach and pear trees, (standard and dwarf) 
evergreen and shade trees; all varieties of grape vines, currant, goo’ seberry, and blackberry 
bushes, strawberry plants, etc., etc. 


TERMS TO SUIT pias TIMES. 
Nursery is located on the Bel-Air Road, Baltimore County, and can be reached by way of 


Oyen WM. CORSE & SONS, 
P. 0. Box 248, BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE “McGINNIS” CULTIVATOR 


ON ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF 


CULTIVATOR, HARROW AND LIME-SPREADER, 
To DANNER & NEWMAN, 


VW OODSTOCEK, VA. 
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ities Established May st 1908 


BONE DUST, 


Finely Ground and Free 
From all Adulteration. 

















With an established reputation of 37 years for the manufacture 
of a strictly pure and at all times a reliable article of 


CROUND BONE, 


Would inform our customers and all persons contemplating pur- 
chasing for their fall use, that we are now prepared to fill their 
orders, large or small, at short notice. 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 


61 S. Gay Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





FACTORY: Washington Road, Within City Limits. 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE 


—o F— 


J. J. TURNER & CO’S _ 
Ammoniated Bone Super-Phosphate. 


ANALYSIS. 
POI. « 56.5055 5 cpaet diane sceneenseetesaes 3.50 
Soluble Phosphate of Lime..............++-++- 23.91 
Bone Phosphate of Lime.........+++-eeeeeeees 8.15 
SD... « cc cemadene aude hedepsecdeaeeeas ium 4,07 


Composed of Animal Bones, dissolved in Sulph. Acid, 
Guano and Potash, forming one of the most concen- 
trated Fertilizers offered to the farmer. 

In fine dry powder, prepared especially for drilling in 
with the Grain. 


We Challenge Competition in Price and 
a Guarantee its Uniform Quality, and the 
> Cheapest Fertilizer on the Market. 








Ld. TURNER & C0. 42 Pratt St. Baltimore. © 


PRICE $40 PHR TON. 


ORCHILLA GUANO. 


We take pleasure in informing you that we have reduced our 
prices for 


ORCHILLA AND CURACOA GUANOS 


for the Spring trade, and hope for your patronage. 


$25 per ton, 2000 Ibs., delivered to cars or steamboat.—Cash. 
“12 Bags to a Ton.” 


Discount to the trade. B.M. RHODES & CO. 


S2 South Street, Balcimore. 


BURNS & SLOAN, 











Wo.132 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





4 * 
> > 


BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 
Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 
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NOAH WALKER & CO. 


THE 


Celebrated Clothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send on application their improved a 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


. e ¥ . e 
Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, &c., &c. 
A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WALEBRER c& CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


-ly 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET. Baltimore, Md. 
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ARDS 


cx ONT YUE 
— OULTRY 
© BROOKLANDVILLE M 


—wFOOD BIRDS AT LOW PRICHS. 


Send for Fall Circular with Great Variety of Chicks for sale. 


Orders booked now, Chicks for sale after September 15. IT COSTS NO MORE 
TO RAISE GOOD FOWLS THAN POOR ONES, AND GOOD STOCK WILL 
PRODUCE GOOD BIRDS. ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 


TOBACCO oGREWS ¢ PRIZES. 


TO TOBACCO GROWERS, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PLANTERS AND OTHERS. 


y sa A complete set of New Patterns, warranted to work 
true, of all the different Sizes and Styles, always on hand at 
my Iron Foundry. 


TAMES BATES, 


Send for Price-List. Cor. Pratt and President Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


PURE-BRED 
«1 doug ‘NMOHG OD 


‘HE SNOTOId 
‘S118ave 


CHoIcE 
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CHAS. W. HAMILL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DBITANNTA AND ‘SILVER PLATED WARE, 


. SON. Holliday Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


a - 
Tea Sets, Waiters, Ice Pitchers, Butter Dishes, Cups, Goblets, and Communion Ware. 
d-ly Repairing, Replating and Gilding in the best manner. 





B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 
Paper Hangings and Window Shades, 


WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO AND FLY NETS, 


WALL PAPERS AND WINDOW SHADES of all grades and styles. Workmen sent to 
all parts of the country. Just received a choice assortment of different styles. 
VENITIAN BLINDS made and repaired. 


B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 


d-ly No. 54 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 





PERUVIAN GUANO GUARANTEED. 


This GUAN®@ is the pure raw article, as imported from Peru by the undersigned Govern- 
ment Agents, put up in bags of 200 Ibs. each, and WARRANTED free from lumps and 
all impurities. 

A Complete Analysis of the contents is printed on the bag and also the price 
per ton of 2,000 tbs. to serve as a guide to purchasers. 
NONE GENUINE unless bearing the following TRADE MARK: 








with Lead Seals—on which the monogram of the trade mark is stamped—attached to each 
extremity of the twine with which the mouth of the bag is sewn. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN PERUVIAN GUANO. 

For further particulars apply for circular to 


HOBSON, HURTADO & CO. 


AGENTS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF PERU, 


wep 63 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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STYRON’S COMPOUND. 


This Fertilizer the Manufacturers, after a thorough 
test, takes pleasure in offering to the Farmers of 
Georgia, South Carolina and North Car2lina as the | 
CHEAPEST and BEST FERTILIZER ever introduced | 
in the States, and possessing exactly those ———_ 
of which the land has from year to year been robbed. | 

For SMALL GRAIN, CORN or COTTON it 
has no superior, and is pronounced INVALUABLE 
aleo for Fruit Trees and Grape Vines. 

It is highly recommended by Rev. N. B. Ousley, A. 
Means, pD.D.. LL.D, and James B. Park, Esq., honored 
names in Georgia, with all who have given it a trial. 

Price 825 per Ton, or $3 ger Sack, free of 
cartage on cars at Gaffneys. 58. C. or further informa- 
tion or orders for Compound, address 
mar-6t STYRON & LYNN, Gaftneys, S.C. | 


SHAKER THRESHER. 


First class 4 to 6 HorseSeparator. Low Priced, War- 

ranted. Will thresh and clean 20 to 30 bu. of wheat per 

hour; other grain in proportion. We furnish the 

Thresher, and Queen City Engine for 8700, 

about half the cost of ordinary thresher outfits. Send 

for Circular. } 
eee AA Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Cane Mills, Evaporators, Steam Engines, Bells. 















| 
| 
' 
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FANCIERS’ JOURNAL. 

A MaGazineE devoted to the Feathered World, the stu- 
dent of nature and the interests of home. 

ILLUSTRATED with finely-executed engravings. (See 
spécimen of our engravings in this number in Poultry 

epartment.) Its contributors embrace the eminent 
fanciers of the country. , 

The recognized gg te! on Poultry, Pigeons, Pets, 
&c. $1.50 per year. Specimen copy sent prepaid for 
15 cente. Address 

ap FANCIERS’ JOURNAL, Hartford, Conn. 








ba CATTLE, SOUTHDOWN, 
LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 
All bred from the most noted and fashionable 
strains of Prize-Winning Stock. 

I took first premiums in their classes on Devon 
Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Poland- 
China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 
1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 
t- ken at Piedmont and Lynchburg Fairs. 

Address, F. W. CHILES, 
Tolersville, C. & O. R. R., Va. 


Agricultural Books. 


The following books, all handsomely bound, 
can be had at the American Farmer office, or will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Address SAML. SANDS & SON, 
Publishers American Farmer, 
128 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
AMERICAN GARDENERS’ ASSISTANT.— 
( Vegetable, Fruit, Flower and Vine 
Culture,) by THoMas BRIDGEMAN, Cloth, 


j j j CS, se arientncigd-s ce npanie coe ise Oe OO 
The Fire Preventive Co. of Baltimore, DISEASES OF THE HORSE AND 
o. 51 NGTON STREET, invit ina- OW T SAT THEM.—By A 
ga of cher ASBESTOS material. vie: Fire Prout and) Crrawaen, Cloth, extra.-vscs-vssse-s, 1 25 
oO , C » t mpd, | ge ge Uinee » ©2 De cececces See -os 
Cements for Furnace Joints and Leaky Roofs: the light:| ILLUSTRATED BOOK or DOMESTIC 
est and best PORTABLE ROOFING and Sheathing. POULTRY, with 20 full page Chromo- 
Bulldine B ogg ge Bay SY Hiesieations. from nature—Edited by F 
the “Little Giant Fire-Fighter.”. ("Call or send for J ARTIN DOYLE, Clout, CEWE. <i5se > oc 4 50 
Circular. [ie-8m] F. H. WILSON. | THE JERSEY, ALDERNEY AND 
. : eg gaged COW .—Illustrated—By 
‘ T Niuuis P. Hazarp, Cloth, extra...... 1 50 
os Zh. C. DAN IEL, A AMERICAN GENTLEMAN'S : STA- , 
per an reeder o oroughbred Stock. . an 7 strated—Rv 
: Breeding Thoroughbred Poland-China and , Pe Sg ‘eo WY By Rosr. 
hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Light Brahmas, White Leghorns, MCCLURE, M. D. V. 5., € loth, extra.. 1 00 
White-faced Black Spanish and Dark Crested ucks)| THE HORSE IN THE STABLE AND 
——_ boxed and delivered at Depot with feed} THE FIELD.—lIllustrated—Bv J. H. 
or destination. , 4 ; '@ : c . ‘ 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every particular. | Watsn, F. R. C.S.,(Stonehenge,) Cloth, 
Bronze Turkey Eggs.............0ee00e5 $4.50 Setting 12.| _ @Xtra.......... reese cons cscs. coves BO 
Light Brahms se aeee esas eneeeeceeens 2.00 *  15.|} EVERY HORSE OWNER’S CYCLO- 
White-faced Black Spanish Eege......-. 200 = 15,|  PA2DIA—TIilustrated—-By J. H. Waxsu, 
Dark Crested Duck eae 2.00 5.| F. R. C. S., (Stonehenge,) Cloth, extra, 
Eggs carefully boxed and delivered at Express office | black and gold.................. jistas OTe 
For further particulars address | Sheep. sprinkled edges 4 50 
Z. C. DANIEL, f-. +e) - Se + 
Twruan’s Stone P. V.. | THE BOOK OF THE FARM, with 110 
feb Spottsy!vania Co., Va. =e: ype Hpi | Gro. E. WARING, JR., 
meng: SEE ST ' oT ee oe Pee or Pe oe 250 
PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL) AMERICAN FISH CULTURE.—Iilus- 
WILL NOT EXPLODE. - ma oe on eae Aaa gg oy B 1 7% 
Wholesale and Retail. | SPORTS, with 200 llustrations—By J. 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, | H. WALsH, | A R. C. 8. p-mewat tons ig 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, SINGS ssnelecsnscsncssameane OOD 
Agents for Chas. Pratt &Co. _.. | AMERICAN ANGLER’S BOOK, with 
oém New York. 136 Baltimore Street | 80 Engravings, Cloth, extra........... 5 50 
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CROMWELL & CONCDON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in every description of 


Agricultural Implements ! 
AND MACHINERY, 


Including in Part, Threshing Machines, Horse Powers, 


Bookwalter’s Portable Engines for Farm Use, 
8 and 4% Horse Power. Price $250 and $300. 


REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 
GRAIN AND SEED DRILLS, 
STRAW & FODDER CUTTERS, 


Sole Agents for **THE FAMILY HOMINY MILL,” 


Fiorse Hay Rakes, 
ft} COLEMAN’S FARM AND EXPRESS WAGONS, 


A large and complete assortment of PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS 
&c., besides a well-selected stock of HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, all 


at the lowest prices. In our 


SEED DEPARTMENT, 


Te whieh we give our special attention, growing and importing our own Seed, we are prepared to 
fill orders in ~~ ¢ or small quantities for VEGETABLE, FLOWER, HERB and GRASS SEEDS 
and SEED GRAIN. As we thoroughly test the different varieties, both as to their quality and 
freshness, before sending out, we are able to guarantee that there will be no disappointment to 
those who favor us with their orders. (Q@~Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Agents for Blatchley’s Cucumber-Wood Pumps. 








BEING PROPRIETORS OF THE 


5=PATAPSCO NURSERIES, 


SITUATED ONE MILE SOUTH OF BALTIMORE, 
WE ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


- Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Vines, Shrubbery, 


ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS, &c. 
In quantities to suit. Our stock of 


PEACH, APPLE, PEAR, PLUM and CHERRY TREES, for Fall and Spring Planting, 


Is large and fine, embracing all the varieties, both new and old, which have proved themselves 
valuable. Address 


CROMWELL & CONCDON, 
No. 51 Light Street, Baltimore. 
sar-Implement, Seed and Nursery Catalogues sent free on application. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Farmers, Look to Your Interest. 
FOR 

Cotton, Corn, Tobacco and Potatoes, 
Us E& 


AMERICAN SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Manufactured from the most concentrated materials. 
Rich in Ammonia, Soluble Phosphates, and 
Alkaline Salts. See Analysis made by 


WM. P. TONRY, Ph.D., Maryland Institute: 





Ns i a Nastia pd a nea d KS Agel ee + 60554 SO SAS 8.830 per cent. 
cg err Fre ee errr ee 4.115 = 
Bone Phosphate of Lime made soluble...........+ ...00.- 21.351 fa 
Undecomposed Bone Phosphate of Lime..... ............ 17.899 “ 
Total Bone Phosphate of Lime........... 2. ccescsesseeees 89.25 6 


PRICE 245.00, FREE ON BOARD. 
Pure St. Louis (Missouri) Bone Meal 


SE EGE EOE on. onc pecpscccnceetgiy leoepee 53.148 per cent. 
Mivclcabscccdas ens oeasdbes soe: ote ereraaa ks 3.690 - 


Price, 236.00 Per Ton. Car Loads, 234.00. 


Club together and have your orders filled direct from our St. Louis Factory, and 
thus save the expense of handling the Bone Meal here, which will allow us tosell $1.00 
less than the above rates. 


GHRMAN [STASSFURT 
XBSPo ra SH SALTS, 


(KATINIT.) 


Calcined, ground and wholly soluble, containing 24 to 30 per cent. SULPHATE OF POTASH 
and other valuable ingredients, being the CHEAPEST source of Potash now available. Also, 
MURIATE OF POTASH, 80 per cent and upwards of strength. Orders promptly executed in 
deliveries to suit, from the mines or store. Send for descriptive Circular. 


TO THOSE WISHING TO MANUFACTURE THEIR OWN SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


We offer a complete line of the PUREST MATERIALS and will FURNISH FORMULA. 


F. C. GRANGE & CO. 


Suceessors to WM. GRANGE, Original Introducer and Importer of 


STASSFURT POTASH SALTS, 
a-ly No. 141 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best _akerss 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, rss 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 
Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronses, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore. 
JAS. LEFFEL’S 


IMPROVED DOUBLE 


Turbine Water Wheel. 


POOLE & HUNT, 


Baltimore, 
” Manufacturers for the South and Southwest. 


Nearly 7,000 now in use, working under heads varying. from 2 to 240 feet! 24 sizes, from 5% 
‘to 96 inches. THE MOST POWERFUL WHEEL HE MARKET, and most economical 


in use of water. Large Illustrated Pam — sent post free. 
Manufacturers, also, of Portable-and Stationary Steam Engines and Boilers, Saw and Grist 


Mills, Flouriug Mill Machinery, Machinery for White Lead Works and Oil Mills. 


Shaftin ‘fa Pulleys and Hangers a Specialty- Send for Circulars. __n-y 
JTHSSEH PP. GORE, 


[Suceessor to M. J. DOWLING,) 


Nos. 153 & 155 N. High Street, 
BALTIMORE. 
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All kinds of Fashionable Carriages built to order at 
the Shortest Notice. 


t@ Repairing in all the Branches executed 2 prem pty in Good | te 
and at Moderate Pri oct-ly 


JOHN W. WILSON & SON, 
Lumber Dealers, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Frames, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, 











And Building Materials Generally. 
Office; Wareroom and Lumber Yard, Fremont St., near $. Eutaw, 
Factory, cor. $. Eutaw and Cross Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUY DIRECT or THE MANUFACTURERS AND SAVE 25 PER CENT. sep-ly 





. Brackets, Newels, Balusters, 
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PENNSYLVANIA "ROUTE, 


FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS: 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 


BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 





gage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate oft - ences through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 
Lan ty AY tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’s 0 


N. £. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 


At Depot N. C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. Gen’! Passenger Ag, 
Penna. and N.C R. R. 





‘The Nurseryman’ S Directory. 
A REFERENCE BOOK 


OF THE 
| NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, SEEDSMEN, 
TREE DEALERS, HORTICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT MAKERS, &c 
of the United States. 





Volume II Ready January 1, 1877. 





space and price rates low. Address the publishers for 
rices. The book is indispensable for eve 
| Nar urseryman, Florist. or Seedsman in the Country. It 
gives the Name, Post Office, and Business of those en- 
in any of the departments of the Nursery Trade, 
betica ¥ <r | ed by States and Post 
oieeine the Book of easiest gi ba ae -00 


percopy. Address 
Fee Publishers, Galena, Illinois. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 


Who offers for eale upwards of 12,000 acres of land, 


yt in one of the most desirable :egions of Eastern 
irginia. 


Catalogues s sent on application. 
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CHAMPION 


HOG RINGER, RINGS AND HOLDER. 








| 





OMS 


Only Double Ring ever invented. 

The only Rin that will effectually keep HOGS 
from castles, No sharp points in the nose. 

Ringers, 75c. Rings, 50c. 100. Holders, 75. 





BROoOw n’s 


HOG AND PIG RINGER AND RINGS. 


Only Single Ring in the market that closes‘on 
the outside of the nose. No sharp points in the 
nose to keep it sore. 


CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, 


Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ills. 
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ESTABLISHE DB 1848. 


HAIOoORN ERS 


CONCENTRATED 


MARYLAND SUPER - PHOSPHATE, 


Made of the best and most concentrated materials, and possesses in a high degree all the virtues of 
PERUVIAN GUANO and BONE DUST combined. Rich in Ammonia and Soluble and Pre- 
cipitated Phosphoric Acid. U a for Wheat, Oats and other crops. 


PURE SLAUGHTER- -HOUSE 


Bone Dust and Bone Meal, 


“The Standard in America.” 


AMMAUIA. 62000ieGieSdse 5 Bone Phosphate of Lime 


TOBACCO SUSTAIN. 
DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BONE, 


Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol and Chemicals, 
FOR MAKING SUPER-PHOSPHATES and FERTILIZERS. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. & CO. 
54 S.GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. 
1877. 
ROSEBANK NURSERIES, 


GOVAXSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


ORNAMENTAL, FRUIT * TREES AND PLANTS. 
We invite the attention of PLANT ERS and AMATEUR CULTIV ATORS to our selection of the following: 
STANDARD and DWARF PEARS.— 2, 3 and 4 years old, of the most popular sorts; many of them in 
A roma, '¢ state. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard and Dwart. 
PL RAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, APRICOTS, GRAPEVINES in great variety, together 
with bepproved kinds of Small Fruits. 

AMENTAL TREES and FLOWERING SHRUBS, EVERGREENS,—of which we have 
the most extensive gy Maryland. ROSES, and all other popular bedding-out plants known to the trade. 
60,000 OSAGE ORANGE and other Plants suitable for Hedges. 

SPECIAL: / 2-000 Aquilegia Chrysantha, | Rocky Mountain Long-Spurred 
1,500 Aquilegia Coerulea Colum bines. 
G2 Catalogues forwarded on application. Orders by Mail promptly attended to; all goods delivered in Baki- 
more free of charge. 


mar W. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 








R. J. BAKER, Pres’t, C. O SIELER, Treas, 


W. B. GRAVES, Vice Pres’t. af J. G. MILLE 
FOR TOBACCO, CORN, COTTON AND WHEAT. 


(WRITE FOR CIRCULARS.) 


PIEDMONT GUANO 


And Corn and Oats Fertilizer, 
Prepared by Piedmont Guano and Manufacturing Co. 


Address W. JUDSON BROWN, Sec’y, 84 South St., Baltimore. 
ny CHARLES WAITE, See’y, Culpeper €. H., Va. 


Supt. 




















Chesapeake Chemical, Wolk. 


————P +-@- a 


SALT CARE. ()| | VITR ine SODA. 
(Sulph Soda 

Al NT I Tr. CHLOREALIUM 
MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 


ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


To those who want to manipulate their own Phosphates, we offer 
a full line of PURE MATERIALS. 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 





* 


We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 
absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


pay ED) GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 
DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


SLING LUEE §& CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 


BALTIMORE. 












































R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
Chemical Fertilizer Manulactarers, 


32 SOUTH ST., BALTIMORE, 


| Are now preparing the following POPULAR BRANDS OF FER- 
| TILIZERS for the WHEAT CROP, containing all the essential 
elements necessary to the growth of that important crop. 


SOLUBLE SEA'SLAND GUANO 


Well-known and of undoubted excellence. 


EMPIRE GUANO, 


A high-grade Fertilizer of known merit. 


Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, 


An article specially prepared for Wheat, and sold on satisfactory 
terms toGrangers. Endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it for the 
past four years. For sale by Grange Agents at RICHMOND, 


| NORFOLK, PETERSBURG, ALEXANDRIA, LYNCHBURG 








and BALTIMORE. 


Raw Steamed and Dissolved Bones, Potash Salts 


IN STORE AND FOR SALE. 


"IE SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. | 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO. > 
S. W. Cor. South and Water Sts., 











BALTIMORE, MD. FS 





